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THE CASE FOR HOME 
PRODUCTION 


ORD MILNER, in the phrase we have selected 
to use as a title to this article, describod the 
rousing book written by Sir Charles Fielding, K.B.E., 
the late Director-General of Food Production, and 

known throughout the world as a wide and broad-minded 
student of agriculture. His book is no slight or fanciful 
thing drawn from his imagination, but a thorough and con- 
vincing study of the situation as it exists to-day. Almost 
the first effort is to show that the attention of the British 
public never has been thoroughly directed to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. It has been occupied only with 
some of the lesser problems, such as ground game, com- 
pensation for agricultural improvements and fixity of tenure ; 
“but of the nation’s life, as seriously influenced by its 
agricultural production,” scarcely anything was heard in 
the days previous to the war. During the war there were 
flickerings of a sign that the public were conscious of a 
new situation having been created. It was one of the 
ordinary sayings of the time that England could no longer 
affect to ignore the absolute necessity of husbandry ; but 
when the foreign danger subsided there was a general relapse 
into the old neglectful security, and in less than five years 
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after the end of hostilities there is a great agricultural 
depression, due in the main to the fact that we are ‘looded 
with overseas supplies. The importation of foodstuffs 
has actually increased from £306,940,957 in i913 to 
£512,471,467 in 1921. This enormous increase is not 
due to any greater demand, but to the fact that the si rpluses 
of all the exporting nations are dumped in this «ountry 
because there is no other country with money en: ugh to 
purchase them. The effect is that fall in prices wich js 
at the heart of the present depression in British agriculture, 
Twice as much meat was sent in 1921 as was <ent in 
1913, and we are receiving from abroad well ove: twice 
as much in value of vegetables. We imported in 1921 
over {12,000,000 worth more of sugar than we did i: 1913. 

A very difficult question is raised. Other countries 
that have been overwhelmed with the flow of foreign-grown 
produce have set up the bar of an import duty, and in 
some cases have forbidden the importation altogether. 
That would, undoubtedly, save the position in this country, 
but the attempt is not considered favourably owing to the 
opposition it is sure to arouse among the working men of 
the towns, who will not easily be induced to look idly on 
while the prices of necessities are raised to them. The 
alternative is more intensive cultivation; but, in our 
opinion, one depends upon the other. Agriculturists, at the 
present moment, are not likely to cultivate more intensively, 
because intensive cultivation always means an increase of 
expense, and just now few are able to contemplate that 
with equanimity. 

The suggestions he makes for solving the problems 
are that ‘figures should be given for each county, 
showing the home production and the total imports of 
all kinds of food. It will then be possible to show 
what proportion of the nation’s food each county 
should give in relation to its actual cultivated area. In 
this way he finds that the output of food in Suffolk 
was actually 100 per cent. of what it should have been to 
make England self-supporting, while Somerset, on the other 
hand, gives less than 50 per cent. 

Sir Charles Fielding sets forth an agricultural 
policy, boiled down into a few paragraphs. He places 
first the breaking up and putting under the plough of one- 
fifth of the present grassland ; second, the improvement 
of the 22,000,000 acres of land still to be left down to grass ; 
third, he gives a paragraph about the improvement of culti- 
vations by more frequent and deeper ploughing of land. 
He would prevent farmers from occupying more land 
than they have capital to farm properly, or assist them 
to obtain capital so that their holdings may be cultivated 
more intensively. He would have farmers educated to 
produce crops that contain a larger proportion of direct 
human food. He would follow the German example of trust- 
ing more to pigs and potatoes than to wheat. He advocates 
the extension of our herds of cattle by the addition of an 
extra million cows. In regard to cheap fertilisers and 
lime, he would have these provided at any cost. Then hic 
would have pressure brought to bear on counties th:t 
only produce half of what the good counties supply towar«'s 
the nation’s food. Beet sugar he advocates. He wou'd 
have it looked to that agriculture is treated fairly as to the 
proportion it pays of the rates of the country and also wit 
regard to Schedule A of the Income Tax. Railway rat<s 
—and this is important—he would have reduced to litt!» 


above the bare cost of transport, and he is in favour vo! 


regulations being formulated towards preventing th. 
middleman’s waste and excess profits, so that bread, mil 
and, perhaps, meat may be brought within the power c: 
everyone to buy. He would also like to see establishe: 
in each populous centre free retail markets for food, includin: 
fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs and butter. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR first full-page illustration is a portrait of th: 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom congratulations ar« 
due on his tenure of the Primacy for twenty years. 
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N another page we quote from Sir Charles 

Fielding’s new book the weighty deliverance that 

an item of his policy is to see that in this time of 

need ‘“‘the Railway rates are reduced to little 
above the bare cost of transport.’’ He does not base 
his assertion on anything except that it is essential 
to have British acres cultivated up to their full capacity. 
In times to come, and, indeed, at the present moment, 
it is a pressing need that every acre should be tilled and 
cropped, for reasons that should be patent to all. The 
figures that he gives to those who can read them support 
the contention. Who doubts it should ask himself why it is 
that we are importing from abroad, when we are poor and 
burdened with debt, agricultural produce of a value of well 
over five hundred millions as compared with three hundred 
millions in 1913. It is because Great Britain is being made 
the dumping ground of foodstuffs that need to be dispersed 
over Europe. No other market is so good. Naturally, 
prices have fallen, but they will assuredly rise as the poorer 
land of the exporting countries drops out of cultivation for 
food production ; such land will remain unprofitable as 
long as low prices prevail. ‘The process has been repeated 
again and again in world history, yet the lame dog must be 
helped over the stile—helped in many ways, of which cheap 
railway rates ought to be the first, because it is a remedy 
that can be promptly applied. 


| T would appear that our insistence upon the great need 

of further reduction of railway rates has not been in 
vain. ‘The announcement is made that a meeting of railway 
managers will be held in March to consider early reductions. 
The only advice needed in the circumstances is comprised 
in four words: “ Do it at once.” The old tag, Bis dat 
qui cito dat, holds as true to-day as it did hundreds of years 
ago. The case of the small-holder and the small farmer 
is very urgent. The increase in the cost of carriage during 
wartime ruined the business of sending food parcels to 
town dwellers. We hope that the railway companies will 
agree to a decrease that will re-establish their prosperity. 
The Post Office cannot refuse to follow their example. 
Th: se sturdy citizens form a class that both needs and 
des rves cherishing. Those who farm on a larger scale 
are in an equally bad plight. The situation would be 
lud crous if it were not so tragic. Here is a country 
spe ding {500,000,000 in purchasing foreign food, while 
at ‘he same time its number of unemployed is unprece- 
der ed and the home producers of food cannot get their 
gocis to market. 


a YE Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 

is rapidly making a great name for himself in and out 
of ‘he House of Commons. One would have to search 
a cag time to find any example of Parliamentary eloquence 
equal to that with which he brought the debate on the 
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address to a close. Up to the moment of his rising it had 
been nothing more than a splutter of small boats in a lively 
breeze. His serene voice and the dignity of a homely elo- 
quence lifted his theme far above the waves of partisanship 
and mere argument for argument’s sake. Wholesome and 
noble truths were spoken in tones of simple convincing 
sincerity. ‘‘ No gospel founded on hate will ever seize 
the hearts of the people of Great Britain ’—that was one 
of his sayings cheered to the echo. So was that which 
followed: “It is no good trying to cure the world by 
spreading out oceans of bloodshed.” Neither could that 
feat be accomplished, he reminded them, by repeating 
that pentasyllabic French word “ proletariat,” and added, 
as John Bright once did before him, that “‘ the English 
language is the richest in the world for monosyllables.”’ 
From these he selected four as words of salvation for 
this country and the whole world; they were: faith, 
hope, love and work. He put these into a sentence that 
children should get by heart: ‘“‘ No Government in this 
country to-day that has not got faith in the people, hope 
in the future, love of its fellow-men, and that will not work 
and work and work, will bring this country through into 
better times and better days.” 


THE CASCADE. 


The cruel wintry winds were blowing, 

The babbling cascade ceas’d a-flowing ; 

In the iron jaws of the ice lock’d fast, 

With ripples motionless at last, 

And icicles hung like rope and feather— 

Frozen spectres clinging together— 

And murmurs hush’d, slumbering it lay 

Waiting for sweet Spring’s dawning day. 
IsABEL M, TRUMPER. 


(“HRISTOPHER WREN died two hundred years ago 
on Sunday next. His contemporaries called him “a 
prodigy of a boy, a miracle of a man and a genius among 
mortals ”’; but this high opinion, so far from being formed 
upon him as an architect, was only the cause for his becoming 
one. At the age of thirty so little seemed impossible for 
him that, from the king downwards, all pressed him into 
architecture. Left at Oxford, he might have forestalled 
Newton and Einstein. As it is, he has never been rivalled. 
Only the two greatest Italian architects are his equals— 
Brunelleschi, the fifteenth century architect of the Duomo 
at Florence, and Bramante, the first architect of St. Peter’s : 
builders of the three great domed churches of the world. 
We can only realise his transcending genius when we remem- 
ber that Italian architecture was by his time already dead— 
killed by the rules of Palladio. Inigo Jones was never quite 
able to get Palladio out of his mind. He had an Italianising 
influence on English architecture, but no more. 


WREN, taking the finest, most living period of Italian archi- 

tecture as a jumping-off place, produced an essentially 
English style. Much as his contemporaries admired him, it 
remains for us to tell the measure of his greatness, for two 
centuries have but gone to the proving that, so far from sur- 
passing, they cannot equal him. His opportunity, indeed, 
was unparalleled, and even though but a part of his schemes 
were executed, we know he had plans as excellent for the 
whole as for the part. From the works of great artists we 
may experience dimly something of that hereafter which 
passes man’s understanding, that source and end of all 
beauty, of which the thing we call the soul is part promise 
and proof. ‘The great artist is the man who has acquired 
sufficient mastery of matter to be able to express the dictates 
of a great soul. Such, in person small, in demeanour 
humble and gay, was Christopher Wren. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY is adding to its learned 
institutions a new Professorship of Animal Pathology. 
The Government has offered and the Senate accepted a 
sum of {30,000 for its foundation. Stock-owners for some 
time past have been pointing out that there are weighty 
reasons for taking this step. Every year witnesses the loss 
of valuable animals by diseases of which experts have no, 
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or only an imperfect, knowledge ; and in a country which 
is the stud farm of the world and, therefore, contains a vast 
and valuable quantity of pedigree stock the annual losses 
through disease amount to millions of pounds. Excellent 
results have been obtained from research work in regard to 
the soil and the germs inhabiting it, the diseases of potatoes, 
plants and trees ; and research into the diseases of animals is 
of equal if not greater importance if conducted with a view 
to discover the cause or, better still, the best preventive 
measures. A very appropriate site has been chosen for 
the new institute, which is to be housed in an extension 
of the School of Agriculture. Houses, stables and paddocks 
will be provided at the field laboratories outside the town. 
Thus, the new professor, when appointed and set to work, 
will have a brilliant band of neighbours—Professors Biffen, 
Wood and Mackenzie in the School of Agriculture, 
and Professor Nuttall, who, close at hand, makes research 
into insect parasitology. 


F the various researches going on at Rothamsted none 
is more bafHing than that devoted to the spread of 
wart disease in potatoes. It is not baffling in the sense 
that the germ has not been identified. That mystery has 
been solved by the discovery of the spore as a minute 
fungus. The difficulties are how to prevent it spreading 
and how to clear the soil of it. First observed in 1901, 
there is now only one county, Hertfordshire, which is not 
shown on the institution map as an infected area. What 
conditions are favourable to the increase of the microscopic 
fungus can, up to now, be only partially inferred. One 
point is that black scab attacks the healthy and good potatoes, 
while those which are immune are the small and inferior 
sorts. Why a fine King Edward VII or an Arran Chief 
attracts the pest and potatoes of little worth are immune 
is yet an unsolved problem. Again, the difficulty of extir- 
pating the fungus from land once attacked appears, up to 
now, to be insuperable—at any rate, as regards large areas. 
An example is given of a grower who, when his ground 
became infested twenty years ago, put the land down to 
grass, and after a period ploughed up an acre or two and 
planted potatoes, only to find that they went the way of 
their predecessors. He repeated this at intervals, but 
always the result was the same. 


]_ORD LONSDALE is to be congratulated on having 

won the Waterloo Cup at a very early stage of his 
coursing career. It is only about three years since he 
gave his mind seriously to this sport. We cannot help 
regretting that the strongest competitor to Latto, Lord 
Lonsdale’s winner, had to be withdrawn. Mr. Harte’s 
Hidden Screw had the ill luck to have a very hard time 
in the fourth ties she had with Mr. Kennedy’s Kilcrea. 
The last four were Latto and Latron (both belonging to 
Lord Lonsdale), Kilcrea and Hidden Screw. Latto 
defeated Latron, and Hidden Screw got the better of 
Kilcrea; but it was after the longest course of the meeting, 
and, unfortunately, the two greyhounds had a run on their 
own owing to the starting of another hare. In consequence 
Hidden Screw was so exhausted as to be unable to run 
the deciding course, and Latto was declared the victor. 
Even if his dog did not have the satisfaction of winning 
a well run final test, Lord Lonsdale is to be congratulated 
on having in La‘to a greyhound of very exceptional merit, 
one that was as likely as not to have held its own in the final. 


J. VERY amateur was of championship or international 

rank at the assault-at-arms at the Hotel Cecil last 
Monday, the long list of amateurs and maitres d’armes 
being headed by the name of Mons. L. Gaudin, amateur 
champion of the world. Sir Theodore Cook himself 
directed the assaults and briefly described to the audience 
the methods of fighting with foil, epée and sabre. The 
proceedings commenced with the “ Salute”’ by Professors 
MacPherson and Alibert and the contests which followed 
were of extraordinary beauty and interest. ‘Those with the 
foil were undoubtedly the most perfect. Foil play lends 
itself to a perfect floor and gains rather than loses by the 
absence of the fighting spirit. The manner in which the 
thing is done, and notthe result, is that which counts. The 
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contests with the epée, on the contrary, perhaps s‘lered 


a little from the conditions which made the foil p's) so 
admirable, and once or twice the epée fencing appro’ ‘hed 
more nearly to foil play than would have been the c id 
the fight been for a single hit, with points to the swe... . ad 
upon rough ground. All the fencing was of extra: ry 
interest, and Lord Desborough and Sir Theodore ( e 


to be congratulated most heartily on a display wi) js 
perhaps, unique in the history of English fencing. 


TON made a distinct step forward in its histo:. a ag 
Rugby football playing school when its fifteen «> nc | 

London last Saturday and beat St. Paul’s in its own « :ong- 
hold of West Kensington. Rugby now has “ co jurs” 
at Eton, a sure sign of public interest, and at the momc»t one 
and the same illustrious person is Keeper of the “ieid, 
Keeper of the Wall and Captain of the Rugby ‘‘{teen, 
Though the game is not yet systematically organised by 
houses as is the Field Game, it is becoming more and more 
popular and must be a blessing to many people. Everyone 
cannot play fives or run with the beagles ; sports, save to 
the few who train energetically, occupy but a very short 
time, and there always used to be about the Easter half 
a feeling of not having quite enough to do. It is sometimes 
suggested that Rugby will ultimately supersede the Field 
Game as the school’s official football, but this does not 
seem probable. 


SACRIFICE. 


Not when the earth was blinded with smoke 

Knew we the worth of our Sacrifice ; 

Not when the flame transcended our eyes, 

When the whirlwind came and the thunder spoke— 


But at fall of night, when the skies were still, 
And the stars shone white in their old, cold way ; 
When the altar-stone stood empty and grey, 
And we came down alone from the top of the hill. 
MARyY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


NY man who rises to be the acknowledged head of an 

honourable profession is himself deserving of honour, 
and this was certainly the case with regard to the late 
William Duthie, who died on Sunday at Tarves, Aberdeen- 
shire, aged eighty-two. He succeeded his father, who 
established the famous Collynie herd of shorthorns in 
1856. His son therefore inherited a shorthorn tradition and 
devoted himself to the improvement and, indeed, to the 
reformation of the herd left him by his father. Near him 
lived in Duthie’s young days a man whose name was 
renowned as his own became in the shorthorn annals, 
namely, Amos Cruickshank. He was growing old when 
Duthie was in his prime, and when, also at the age 
of eighty-two, Cruickshank was gathered to his fathers, 
Duthie seized the opportunity of acquiring the best 
of the Sittyton breed. Since that time the Collynie 
herd has stood easily at the top of the Scottish herds. 


| N the Shire Horse Show held this week a novelty was 

introduced in the shape of classes for commercial 
horses in working harness. The idea is good in itself, as 
the basis of the prosperity of the Shire must ultimately be 
utilitarian. It is sometimes rashly assumed that the motcr 
lorry has ousted the heavy horse from what used to be th: 
place assigned to him. This is not altogether true; fc* 
the long journeys of lorries carrying four or five tor: 
mechanical pawer is better than animal power, but there 1 
a great deal of work in our towns for which the Shire 1 
better suited than any mechanically-propelled vehicle. 
That is the reason that these classes have been instituted 
It is necessary to demonstrate that our great carthorse i 
not merely a show animal, but that the real value of a grea 
stallion lies in his offspring. Breeders were obvious!: 
interested in these classes ; they found in them types an: 
examples of the model they should have in their eyes to 
breed up to. 


= (COMPASSIONATE CHILDREN,” the plate for th« 
week, is an excellent example of the brothers Ward 
collaborating. 
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IN PROVENCE. 
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THE PROCESSION. 


HE people of Provence have their own kind of bull- 

fight, which is rather a game than a fight. It consists 

in taking rosettes off a bull’s forehead, neck and shoulders 

and sticking other rosettes on in their place. And 

great fun it is. But every now and then the Provencals 

are regaled with a bull-fight to the death, in which bulls, horses 
and men all come from their not very distant neighbour, Spain. 
I have never seen a bull-fight in Spain, but I cannot imagine 
that the Spanish arenas can be half so picturesque and impressive 
as the sun-baked walls and arches of the old Roman amphi- 
theatre at Nimes, towering into the blue of a southern summer 
sky and crowded to the summit with people—2o,000, at the least, 
I was told. At the furthest end of the huge arena from our 
places in the patch of shade near the President’s box were the 
wooden gates where beasts and men were to enter, just where 
beasts and men used to enter when Nimes was a Roman town. 
The trumpets sounded, the gates were flung wide and the 
procession appeared. The first illustration gives a poor idea of 
the brilliance of all that colour in the blazing sunshine. First 
come the two marshals ; then the two caballeros in fancy dress ; 
then, on foot, the matadors with their gorgeous cloaks over 
their arms; 
then the 
picadors on 
what pass for 
horses, and a 
swarm of 
attendants 
behind. The 
procession 
comes right 
up the arena 
to salute the 
President, the 
matadors’ 
cloaks are 
flung over the 
stcne podium 
Which raises 
us above the 
arena. The 
scene is set. 
The trumpets 
sound again, 
and from a 
narrow 





A CABALLERO. 


entrance alongside the main gates the first bull enters. Six 
bulls were killed that afternoon, and the illustrations show now 
one and now another. They are chosen out of many which 
I photographed, because they represent all but one of the 
regular stages of a bull-fight. The first two bulls were attacked 
first by the caballeros, or rather by one, the splendid fellow in 
blue velvet and a cocked hat shown in the second illustration. 
These caballeros are well mounted—so well, indeed, that one of 
them had two unmanageable horses in succession, and was 
forced to leave the work to the other, whose superb black was 
as brave as he was beautiful. The caballero does not wait, 
like the picador, to be charged. He rides at the bull full gallop 
and the third illustration gives little idea of the speed at which 
bull and rider draw near. The long spear pierces the massive 
shoulder and breaks in a shower of ribbons, leaving its barb 
in the flesh. . 

Next comes the cloak-play of the matadors. Matadors play 
their exceedingly dangerous game by inviting the bull to get 
his horns within an inch or two of their bodies. Then they 
give one or other of their many turns, and the bull finds before 
him not a man, but a blinding, unresisting piece of stuff. It is 
drawn under 
his nose, 
across _ his 
face, up his 
face and over 
his horns, 
pulling him 
up in the air 
till his fore- 
feet leave the 
ground, as if 
it were a 
magnet and 
he a_ piece 
of -steek, 
Baffled and 
furious he 
leaves it, and 
there, a score 
of yards 
away, is 
another. This 
one he is 
sworn to kill. 
He charges 
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madly, and again finds himself 
caressed, evaded, fooled. If 
only he could learn to leave 
the gaudy cloak and press on 
to the body behind it, no 
matador’s life would be wortb 
a moment’s purchase. 

It is as well, perhaps, that 
the illustrations here do not 
show the next stage in the 
fight, since nothing in bull- 
fighting is so widely blamed as 
the part of the picador and 
his horse. In Spain, I am 
told, the horses are unpro- 
tected. At Nimes the barrel of 
each was entirely encased in 
thick armour of leather. The 
only one of these poor screws 
that was seriously hurt was 
very promptly put out of his 
pain by the attendants. And 
certainly, the picador is a very 
brave man. He is not showy. 
He is a big, heavy fellow, dully 
dressed. He must sit still and 
wait to be attacked. Then he 
meets the shock of the charging 
bull, and with his long spear 
must stop and turn it. To do 
so needs enormous strength and 
no small skill. If he fails, over 
go horse and rider. The picador 
is under the horse or jammed 
between horse and _ barricade 
and there he must wait in 
imminent danger of being 
crushed or gored or both. 

To this scene of strength 
and crashing impact succeeds 
the finest exhibition of grace 
and skill in the whole combat. 
The bandillero has no cloak 
with which to lure the beast’s 
attention from his own body. 
Armed with two darts he must 
attack a bull that is as yet 
not more than rather blown 
and either unwounded or 
wounded only by the caballero’s 
single spearhead. One of my 
less successful photograpts 
shows the bandillero with the 
darts held high in either hand 
and pointing towards his prey, 
while slcwly and calmly he 
walks across the great arena as 
if exercising fascination on the 
watching, waiting beast. When 
he comes within a yard or two 
of the bull down goes the 
great angry head. There is a 
charge. The bandillero goes 
steadily to meet it. When the 
horns are all but in his abdomen 
he slips aside, and as the bull 
goes lumbering on a dart is 
planted one on each side of 
the mighty shoulder-ridge. By 
the time the bandilleros have 
done their. work the bull is 
tired out and sorely wounded. 
It is time he died. 

The trumpets sound. The 
matador comes before the Presi- 
dent’s box, bows, takes off his 
black chenille hat and flings it 
over his shoulder. From a set 
of long, thin swords, slightly 
curved near the point, he 
chooses one, and this he half 
conceals in a smallish square 
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of shabby 
scarlet cloth 
runon a stick. 
This cloth is 
the muleta, 
and iis use is 
afine art. To 
be kil'cd clean 
the bull must 
be pr: cisely.in 
the right 
position: feet 
exactly level 
and head 
lowered. And 
the use of the 
muleta is to 
manceuvre 
him (again as 
if it were a 
magnet) into 
that position. 
A few inches 
this way, a 
foot that 
way, the bull 
sometimes 
obeying, 
sometimes 
rebelling. It is a long trial of skill and patience. Then at last 
out comes the sword. It is poised and aimed. The matador 
lunges forward. The sword pierces the bull between the first 
vertebra and the occiput. He sways a moment, then——procumbit 
kumi bos—he falls dead. And with much jingling of bells and 
cracking of whips three sturdy horses are galloped on to draw 
away his carcase. 

There is not much call, one would imagine, for courage 
in this last act. The bull is past being dangerous. Yet it was 
in preparing to give the estocade, as the final blow is called, 
that a matador gave the only exhibition of nerves in the whole 
afternoon. A little earlier we had had a taste of what 20,000 
Provengals could do in the way of protest. A bull entered the 
ring with a splintered horn, damaged in travelling. Instantly 
it seemed that the whole of that huge crowd was on its feet 
yelling. From a neighbour who kept moderately sane I managed 
to learn that they all felt it unfair—unfair to themselves because 
they had not paid to see defective bulls, unfair to the bull because 
it lessened his power of defence. But the noise then was nothing 
to the frenzy that broke out when this matador lost his nerve 
while wielding the muleta. The bull advanced a pace; he 
slipped behind the barricade and dared not come out again. 
It was pitiable, horrible, to see a brave man so overtaken. An 
English crowd would (I hope) have cheered him back into self 
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possession. 
The Pro- 
vencals— 
incorrigibly 
Latin — went 
mad with 
rage. A man 
near. -mMe 
was dancing, 
foaming at 
the mouth, 
beating the 
air. The 
body of the 
din was that 
repeated 
“Huh! Huh! 
Huh! ” which 
is surely one 
of the most 
sinister 
sounds in the 
world. Above 
it played a 
screaming 
fantasia of 
shrieks, yells, 
imprecations. 
Stones were 
broken from the walls and hurled into the ring. The matador 
at last pulled himself together enough to kill the bull; but 
he struck maladroitly, and the little dagger, or puntilla, had 
to be called in. Then etiquette demanded that the matador 
should come before the President and bow. He had to walk 
a long way up the arena, and, instead of the usual accla- 
mations, showers of hats, handkerchiefs, flowers, cigars and 
all the raptures of success, he took his long walk amid a 
stony silence, watched with cold eyes by 20,000 statues of 
contempt. And ten minutes later this same man was winning 
back all that he had lost and more by his marvels of daring in 
cloak-play with a fresh, fiery bull. 

I have to admit that that loss of nerve was the only thing 
that gave me a qualm the whole of that long, hot, blood-stained 
afternoon. I was too fascinated by the courage and skill of the 
men. Their footwork alone could be matched only by the 
very best of dancers or boxers. ‘‘ The bull has no chance?” 
He could have every chance, gentle reader, if it were you or I 
that he found pitted against him instead of these prodigies of 
grace, condition and courage. I talked once with an old cab- 
driver in Avignon who in his youth had learned bull-fighting 
and had fifteen wounds on his body to show for it. But I have 
also to admit that when I went to bed that night, the excitement 
being over,’I felt very queasy indeed. CoLIN GRAY. 
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CROCUSES AND PRIMROSES 


By Maurice HEWLETT. 


HIS year, it deserves to be recorded, the first crocus 
and the first primrose flowered together on January 18th. 
I know not when this article will appear; it may well 
be that spring will have set in with its usual severity, 
in other words that in mid-March we may be snow- 
bound and in mid-winter, as is now customary, before my 
record can be read. That is as may be, but my duty is clear. 
lor the moment, and until we have become used to the new 
procession of seasons, a first crocus and first primrose on 
January 18th constitute an event in South Wilts, if they do not 
in the rest of England. And lest any caviller should arise, 
as assuredly he will, and tell me that my primrose was the last, 
not the first, I may as well nip him in the bud of his endeavour 
by declaring that leaf and flower are alike new growth. It is 
true that many primulas have a second flowering—my japonicas 
always do. But I do not observe that they make new leaf 
twice a year. Here, the primrose, which is comparatively rare 
even in the woods, and unknown in the hedges, disappears 
altogether, like the cowslip, until new growth begins. 

Such things—I do not mean the early flowering, but the 
flowering of such things at all—are events in the garden, red- 
letter days in its year. The flowers themselves—to some, one 
of them ; to some, another—are vocal ; for there is a real language 


garden which I then had, some fifteen years ago, and they have 
increased a hundredfold. So have some other species of crocus, 
Imperati grows very large and, unfortunately, very lax. Heavy 
rain in September will beat it down to a purple jelly; but when 
fair weather lasts out that loveliest month of the year crocus 
Imperati is a theme for poets. 

As for the nurseryman’s crocus, colour is its real point 
and it should be grown in masses for that alone; in masses 
where it can get the sun, and the bees can get 7#. Unfortunat 
it has many enemies. In London it lures the sparrows into 
Bacchic orgies; obscenely they tear it petal from petal. In 
the country, field-mice seek it in the bud and eat the embryo 
flower. I have tried everything, Stockholm tar and sand mixed 
in layers in the barrow, red lead and paraffin, strawberry netting, 
soot and such like. I owe my best remedy to the discovery I 
have made that, much as mice like crocuses, they like toasted 
cheese yet more. One or two traps with that for a bait will 
save vast numbers of Crocuses, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that many mice are involved. A pack of field-mice is a terrible 
thought, but only a nightmare happily. One mouse, with the 
whole night before him, will ruin a border. 

The primrose is vocal of my childhood and the Kentish 
woodlands. There they used to grow marvellously, though now 
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of flowers, very different from that made out of them by the 
lovesick. It has no syntax, and is incommunicable by speech. 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard . . .! Sowith 
flower-language. The first wild crocus talks to me immediately 
of Greece, where on the top of rugged Chelmos I saw it in perfec- 
tion burning its way into the snow. I had climbed up there to 
see Homer’s Srvyds téaros dura pecOpa, a sight, I am bound 
to say, not at all remarkable. Charon could have hopped over 
it. It was the crocuses that I remarked; the orange, called, 
I think, Bulbocodium, and a white striped with brown which 
I have always known as the Scotch crocus, but in botany is 
named biflorus: It is no use my saying that that is the way to 
grow them. It is Nature’s way, but cannot be ours, unless they 
will seed themselves, as some will. So far as I know, those two 
will not. They will increase otherwise ; but by seeding flowers 
alone will you get the happy accidents which make a natural 
wild garden. They tell me, by the by, that you can hardly 
now obtain that most beautiful of all crocuses, the blue Imperati, 
an autumn flower. I do not know whether I am singularly 
favoured—I hope not—but, at any rate, I can obtain, within 
reason, as many Imperati, not as I want—for that could never 
be—but as is good for me. I put some few dozen into a rock 
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I daresay that Lord Beaconsfield and his League have made 
an end of them. Wherever the axe had been there were they, 
in sheets, in a galaxy, even to the scent of milk in the spicy air. 
I remember now, whenever I see my first primrose of the year, 
the almost fainting rapture with which we used to see, smell, 
taste and handle them again—on some still, warm April day— 
after the waiting through the long winter. [Tor winters really 
were long and wintry then—or I think so. One used to wake 
in the morning and find the water-bottle frozen solid, the sponge 
like a brick. One used to learn to skate (for which now we go 
to Switzerland and catch influenza in a super-heated hotel), 
make snow men, blow on one’s fingers to fasten one’s shirt collar. 
But I have lived in the West of England this twenty years, and 
can only remember one snowy Christmas. Ah, and how many 
warm Aprils ? Perhaps as many. 

But the primrose is not common here. You will find it over 
the hills in the greensand, and again just over the Dorset border, 
in Cranborne Chace: not in this valley. I make it grow, 
importing it, because I cannot do without it; and so do the 
villagers, for the same reason. But they like it coloured, and 
have a rooted belief that if you plant a primrose upside down it 
will come up with red flowers. I tell them that it is Cruelty to 
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ANEMONE BLANDA HAS BECOME AS COMMON AS 


Primroses. They point me out red-flowering roots which have 
been obtained in this way, and I end the inconsequent argument 
by saying, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I do not want it ’’—village logic. 

As I said just now, wild gardening, by which I mean the 
garden use of wild flowers, is to be confessed a failure unless you 
can induce the flowers to seed themselves. When you can do 
that you may talk about your wild garden. Once I saw a corner 
of a man’s garden where there was a waterfall, and ramondia 
growing as it does in the Pyrenees. That was a memorable 
sight. I have had my own moderate successes of the sort. 
Anemone blanda has become as common as groundsel, but 
apennina refuses to seed. The Widow Iris, tuberosa, which 
started in life in a dry ditch under Vesuvius and came to South 
Wilts in a sponge bag, is another weed. I left a garden with 
more of that growing in it than anybody can want. Fritillary 
is not a native, but seeds freely in my water meadow ; colchicum, 
another alien, increases like coltsfoot. Both the cyclamens, 
the Neapolitan and the Greek, have large families, which can 
never be too large—and so on. Such are some of my little 
triumphs, of which I dare not boast lest I be rebuked, as once 
I was by a lady high in garden society. It was not kind of her, 
though no doubt she did it for my good. It was at a time when 
I was growing cushion irises, with enormous pains and exiguous 
results. However, one fine spring I did induce Iris iberica to 
utter its extraordinary flowers—six of it, to be exact. Of that 
feat, meeting her at a party, I vaunted to the high lady. I 
can still see the glimmering of her eyelids, hear her dry voice 
commenting, ‘‘ J had four hundred.” It may have been good 
for me, but was it good for her? If I had known then, as I 
knew afterwards, that she had flowered her four hundred at 
Aix-les-Bains, I think I might have rebuked her—so far as high 
ladies can be rebuked—by telling her that she could have had 
four thousand on such terms. But I knew nothing of it. There 
she had me. 

I would not now give two- 
pence for Iris iberica unless it 
would increase in my plot. I 
have come to make that the 
staple of good gardening, and 
would set no bounds to feats of 
the kind. Certainly I am not 
with the purists who say—or 
said —that it is inartistic to 
grow foreign things in wild 
spaces. The Rev. William Mason 
in the eighteenth century, who 
tu:ned Capability Brown into 
pe:try, was plainly of that 
opnion. It may be inartistic, 
bu: it is very jolly. I am ex- 
pe*imenting just now with some 
of the plants and shrubs from 
T ,et which poor Farrer gave 
us before he died. I find that 
mst of them grow like Jack’s 
beanstalk, but care very little 
al out flowering. I have a briar 
tcse, a grey-leafed, bushy, spiky 
thing rather like Rosa Will- 
m ttia, which gives me canes 
tree-high, but so far no flowers. 
F.rrer’s be-hymned Viburnum 
frigrans grows apace; its fra- 
grance has yet to be tested. 
Ke said that it was like helio- 
trope, and I hope that it may 


prove so. Then I have a spirea R. A. Malby 


WHITE STRIPED WITH BROWN: CROCUS BIFLORUS. 
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from Tibet, which came to me from Wisley 
in a thumb pot marked ‘‘ Rosa—species,”’ 
but it is unmitigated spirea. You may 
practically see the thing grow if, like it, 
you have nothing else to do. It is now as 
big as a bamboo clump and impervious to 
frost. So far as it is concerned, this might 
be the valley of Avilion. Once only has the 
vast affair considered flowering. Two years 
ago buds showed themselves at the end of 
August and, with a leisureliness for which 
the stock had not prepared me, were ready 
to expand by the middle of October. They 
then looked as much like bunches of bananas 
as anything else, and if all had gone well, 
would no doubt have been the talk of the 
county. But,as you might suppose, by the 
time they were ready, 
Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost in the mist of the morning rode ; 


and the spirea, deeply offended, did nothing 
at all except slowly rot and, to pursue ‘‘ The 
Sensitive Plant,” 

Fill the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
as was only to be expected. Since that 
check to its ardour it has devoted itself to 
root action and the results; and all I can 
do is to admire its rapidly maturing timber 
and consider whether it or the house should be removed. 

Lucky accidents, or happy experiments, will acclimatise 
difficult things sometimes. I do not know how often or in how 
many places I had tried to make the Alpine gentian, verna, 
feel at home, when I happened to meet a soldier somewhere who 
lived in Ireland. He told me of his own efforts with it in artfully 
prepared moraines and joy-heaps of the kind. It lived and it 
flowered, as it has lived and flowered, and also died, here—but 
it did not spread. It existed, not throve. Then, perhaps by 
inspiration, he put some of it into a gravel path and left it there. 
Or perhaps it drifted there by itself, as such things will—I do 
not remember how it was. There, at any rate, it increased and 
multiplied and replenished the earth; growing, indeed, as you 
may see it in Swiss pastures in early spring, deep blue stars 
afloat in the streaming waters—one of earth’s loveliest sights. 
Ah, what an “ event ”’ for a gardener, to hail that miracle every 
year as it comes round. I would wait for that as I do for the 
cuckoo. But first I must wait for a gravel path. 


GARDEN NOTES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


GROUNDSEL. 





HE warm days of early February gave a sudden stimulation 
to vegetation. Primroses appeared in sheltered copses, 
Crocuses blazed out in cottage gardens, and Lent hellebores, 
anticipating by a good ten days an unusually early Lenten 
season, are already making a good show. It is not often 
that Rhododendron prezcox is seen in fullest beauty, for at 
this time of year it is rare not to have a succession of frosty nights severe 
enough to damage it. But this season it has come on unchecked and 
shows how good a winter shrub it may be. One old bush in the edge 
of the wood that a year ago looked so scraggy and woebegone that it 
only just escaped abolition is now a sight to see. Its oldest wood is a 
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good 7ft. high, and lower branches, some of them rambling away into 
near brambles, are loaded with open bloom and the deeper coloured 
buds, and the whole bush has managed to cover itself with blooming 
twigs. I had always thought of its colouring as a rather weak and 
washy mauve, but now, seen against the dim background of dusky 
woodland mystery, it is strangely and surprisingly beautiful. It is 
a useful example of one of the most important lessons one has to learn 
in pictorial gardening, that of putting the right plant in the right place 
—the place of its best welfare and its best appearance. The individual 
bloom also is good to examine in the hand ; to note the pretty wavy 
outline of the five segments of the corolla that join in one about half way 
down the flower, and the mass of pistil and stamen flung out boldly 
and lily-like ; and something I had never observed before—the little 
drop of sweet-bitter nectar, looking like a careful brush-touch of 
varnish, that rises for a quarter of an inch from the base of the 
middle segment. 

Near the rhododendron are some bushes of Daphne Mezereum, of 
a darker shade of the same colour. Two or three of these are planted 
close together, for our soil is light and sandy, and whereas on the chalk 
or loam that they like best they make shapely and well furnished bushes, 
here they are always of a straggly, open-branched habit. Covering 
the ground are some spreading plants of Erica carnea of the rather pale 
colouring of the type. It is well worth putting these three bushy things 
together, for they bloom at the same time, their respective heights form 
a good sequence, and their modest colouring makes a delightful harmony. 
On a warm grassy bank more in the open is a group of Crocus Sieberi, 
perhaps the most charming of the winter-blooming species, with clear- 
cut, rather sharply pointed petals of a light lavender lilac, passing into 
deep yellow at the base, from which rise the yellow anthers, and from 
their centre their tufted saffrons of deepest orange. 

Following the woodland path towards the garden, there are banks 
and borderings of Andromeda, or more properly Leucothoé axillaris. 
Any garden on light or peaty soil should grow this good thing in 
quantity. Here it is used largely both in wood and garden. Nothing 
is better as an edging to clumps of Rhododendrons till they have filled 
their whole allotted space, with hardy ferns, male fern and lady fern 
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at the back. It looks a more suitable filling than the heaths that are sq 
commonly used ; these are better by themselves in quite open p!=-es. 


The Leucothoé seems to have more affinity of form and colouring, » d, 
except for a week or two in the summer when the young shoots «re 
forming and maturing, it is in a well dressed state the whole year, snd 


especially in winter. It is a slightly variable plant, for in one form the 
leaves never change colour, but in the more usual one a certain prop ir- 
tion of the foliage takes on some kind of winter colouring. Someii.ies 
the whole margin is coloured red, with ruddy streaks running towards 
the midrib ; in others the colour is in spots and splashes, or a marh!e- 


like mixture of both, and in a few cases all the leaves of a little b h 
are entirely red. Whether coloured or not, this graceful shrub is one 
of the best things to cut for use with winter flowers in the house. ‘he 
firmly textured leaves, of refined shape and finely pointed, are set 
alternately upon the stems, and the whole form of the little bran ‘es 


is just what is most suitable for most kinds of cut flowers. Anoi!:er 
beautiful marbled leaf is that of Epimedium pinnatum, a valuable 
plant for growing in quantity in any half-shaded place. The leaves 
are about three inches long, of a pointed heart shape on wiry 6in. stems 
three of these come together in a sort of knotty joint, from there forming 
one stém to the ground, so that the whole stands a foot or more hich. 
The yellow flowers, not unlike some delicate orchid, come on arching 
stems in the late spring when: the young leaves are growing. But all 
through the winter many of the mature leaves take on a handsome 
reddish marbling. 

Of other winter foliage plants, other than shrubs, some of the 
most important are among the hardy ferns. The fronds of the lovely 
lady fern lose their strength early in the autumn ; the useful male fern 
endures till December, and the dilated shield fern gives up at about the 
same time, but the common prickly shield fern is in full plumage through- 
out the winter. One may say ‘‘ plumage” because the whole effect 
of a group of this fern is that of a deep green feathery mass. Polypody, 
too, is in perfect frondage. Nothing is more satisfactory than a mass of 
this native fern at the foot of a northern facing wall or in any place where 
there is a rough stone edging, or in the lower and rougher portions of 
the rock garden. 





THE GUERNSEY, NOW UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 
AS THE GOLDEN BUTTER BREED. 


By Mayor Epwarp SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH GUERNSEY Cow SOCIETY. 


HERE are two main reasons, among many others, for 

the rapid rise of the Guernsey breed in the estimation 

of those interested in dairy cattle. The first is that it 

is a breed that responds in a remarkable degree to the 

requirements of those who desire milk of the greatest 
nourishing value, either for their own table or for more general 
supply ; and the second is that it possesses the strongest claims 
in regard to the production of the highest quality of butter on 
the most economical basis. Years ago, when the number of 
animals of the breed in this country was very much smaller than 
it is to-day, the Guernsey was seldom seen outside the parks 
and home farms of the larger landowners, by whom it was brought 
over from the Island either for the production of milk rich in 
fat content or for the purposes of the family butter supply. A 
wider recognition of its merits has led to the introduction of 
the fawn and white breed to the holdings also of both large 
and small farmers in almost all parts of the country, and 
especially on those belonging to agriculturists engaged in dairy 
farming as a part of their commercial operations. ‘They realise 
the importance of grading up the richness of the milk yield 
of their cows by the introduction of one or more of these 
wonderful cattle. 'To anyone who has tried the experiment 
it is extraordinary how even one Guernsey will colour and 
enrich the milk if included in a herd of other breeds. 


Thanks to their isolation and to the recognition of the 
advantages of isolation on the part of the inhabitants, the 
Channel Islands possess breeds of cattle which are among the 
purest of the many of which this country is properly proud. 
The authorities have for something like a century rigidly excluded 
all importation of cattle into the Islands, except for the purposes 
of the meat supp!y and on condition that all animals landed 
are immediately slaughtered at the port. From this policy 
has resulted the fixing and retention of type and character 
in the native cattle which have made for uniformity and 
purity ; another inestimable advantage consequent upon the 
policy of exclusion has been the freedom from outbreaks 
of epidemic disease which to the breeder in England are 
so unsettling and so disastrous. Breeders in Guernsey, 
therefore, have been the more at liberty to concentrate their 
efforts upon the improvement of the productive capacity of 
an animal of fixed type, and have not been hampered 
so much by varying views as to the correctness of type 
as may have been the case with other breeds. Production 


of milk has been increased by careful selection of breeding 
animals, in conjunction with the tell-tale milk - weighing 
balance, and breeding for milk has been stimulated by the 
establishment of an Advanced Register for the recording of 
the best performances of the breed at the pail. 
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TWO TYPICAL GUERNSEY BULLS. 
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A PERFECTLY MODELLED GUERNSEY. 


Cow in Downe Herd that has given 11,277lb. of milk and 580.76lb. 
of butterfat (5.15 per cent.) in her sixteenth year. 


DOWNE FLEUR OF VIMIERA. 


Gave 8,764.25lb. of milk and 424.33lb. of butterfat with her first calf. 
Won E.G.C:S. milk certificate in forty-two weeks. 





BLUE BELL OF GOODNESTONE. 


Dam, Ashburnham Bluebell sire, Royal Sequel; first and champion 
Royal Show, 1921, 1922, and at Tunbridge Wells, 1922. 


FUSSEY’S DORA. 


Yielded with first calf 6,829}1b.; with second, 11,614lb.; with third, 
13,48541b.; with fourth, 10,224lb.; with fifth, 10,325?lb. Total. 
52,4784 Ib. of milk 





LADOCK PRINCESS. 


Gave 43,019lb. of milk, 1,901lb. of butterfat in four 
lactations. 


Guernseys will compare well with any dairy breed in point 
of robustness of constitution. They have a good frame and 
strong powers of resistance to unfavourable climatic conditions, 
though they will not suffer any less than most milk breeds from 
improper treatment or exposure. The Guernseyman knows 
how to treat his animal. He is entirely against coddling. In 
many cases it will be found that people in this country are 
under the impression that these animals require special treat- 
Ment as regards warmth in the winter: Such is not the case. 
They are a perfectly hardy breed, and should have their daily 
exercise out of doors except in the most inclement weather, 
when, in common with all other breeds, they are probably best 
indoors. They have been exported to most countries, both 
ho: and cold, and have given much satisfaction, especially in 
the United States (where they are high on the list of dairy 


THE WEDGE SHAPE OF A HEAVY MILKER. 


Cow in Downe Herd that gave with her first calf 9,399.50lb. of milk 
and 563.97Ib. of butterfat. 


breeds), in Canada, Australia and New Zealand; and they 
are doing well in the colder of our English counties as well as 
in those most resembling, climatically, their native island. Not 
only may three Guernseys be kept where only two of larger 
breeds will thrive, but they are close feeders, probably as the 
result of the practice, universal in the Island, of tethering the 
animal at the end of a chain 12ft.to 16ft. long, out in the fields— 
a practice which may perhaps be traced to the high price of land 
and the consequent necessity for the utilisation of the whole of 
the pasture which it carries. Possibly, too, the system of tether- 
ing may, in some degree, be responsible for the docility of the 
breed, for the Guernsey is one of the quietest of milkers and 
is remarkably free from the nervousness which sometimes 
impairs the work of dairy animals of other breeds. To those 
who have kept other breeds the extreme docility of the Guernsey 
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is wonderful. It is an animal that responds immediately to 
gentle treatment. The same thing applies to the bulls; if 
they are shut away, see no one, and are treated like wild animals, 
they may, it is true, become intractable ; but, on the other hand, 
if they are properly handled and exercised daily they should 
remain sweet-tempered as long as they are in the herd. 

It may surprise some readers to know that, although the 
breed is small compared with others, 1,000-gallon Guernseys 
are very usual in a herd of any size, and a Guernsey that, at 
her prime, is not capable of giving between 700 gallons and 
800 gallons of milk is hardly up to the standard of what can be 
done in a progressive herd. As a case in point it may be stated 
that a Guernsey cow with her first calf gave an official record of 
over 1,000 gallons of milk. This, of course, is exceptional, 
and it is not urged that cows, especially when immature, should 
be “ pushed ” for phenomenal milk yields. The Guernsey is 
a somewhat slowly developing animal and should be at her 
best between five and nine years old, although there is no reason 
why she should not breed satisfactorily and give a good account 
of herself up to thirteen or fourteen years old. One of the 
best performances of a Guernsey cow in England was done at 
the age of seventeen years, when she gave close on 15,000lb. of 
milk and 678lb. of butter fat in one lactation. I have empha- 
sised the milk-producing capacity of the Guernsey in order 
to combat the idea that exists in some quarters that its sole 
claim to consideration is as a butter cow. 

It is felt to be entirely superfluous to press the claims of 
the breed as regards butter and cream. The well known golden 
butter at all the leading shows needs no commendation here. 
But it can safely be stated that anyone who has for his own 
consumption tried Guernsey milk and butter is most unlikely 
to forsake it for any other. Doctors are loud in their recom- 
mendation of the Guernsey products for children and invalids, 
and this, indeed, is not to be wondered at when it is considered 
that a Guernsey cow gives a yield that is practically double the 
standard of butter fat laid down by law. In confirmation of 
this the following figures may be of interest. In the latest edition 
of the Herd Book of the English Guernsey Cattle Society are 
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to be found the names and performances of all the cows that 
have qualified for a certificate of merit since the Society instituted 
its system of milk recording and testing for butter fat. They 
number 694, of which 57 per cent. have given milk contain ng 
between 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. of fat. The following is 
an analysis of these records on the basis of the butter “at 
percentage : 

Cows and heifers whose milk gave 6 per cent. or over 34 

Cows and heifers whose milk gave 5 per cent. or over 399 


Cows and heifers whose milk gave 4 per cent. or over 257 
Cows and heifers whose milk gave under 4 per cent. 4 


The English Guernsey Cattle Society is determined to 
maintain this eminence of the breed as a producer of milk of 
the richest description, and while it has recently joined forces 
with the organisation of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
recording of the milk of its members’ animals, it has retained as 
an essential feature of its work the official analysis of the milk 
so that breeding may continue on the lines of quality as 
well as quantity. One hundred and thirty herds are 
now “under test,” and during the first month after the 
new scheme was put into operation 1,745 samples were 
submitted to 12, Hanover Square, where the Society has its 
headquarters. 

It has often rightly been stated that members are the 
life-blood of any society. If such is the case, the English 
Guernsey Cattle Society should feel no anxiety as to its future, 
since at every meeting of the Council there is a number of 
candidates for election as members. In this connection it may 
be noted with gratification that Lord Lascelles and Her Royal 
Highness Princess Mary have started a small herd at their home 
at Goldsborough Hall, and are to be numbered among the recent 
adherents of the breed. 

I foresee a still further expansion of Guernsey breeding in 
England, beyond that which I have already indicated, when the 
claims of the “‘ Golden Butter Breed ” receive the attention 
they deserve from the discriminating agriculturist. 





BUNKERS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE Green Section of the United States Golf Association 

publishes monthly its ‘‘ Bulletin,” which is full of valuable 

information for green committees. In browsing lately 

upon some bound-up “ Bulletins’ of the last year or two 

I came across this record of a rather interesting experi- 
ment. The Chairman of the Green Committee at a course in 
New England wanted to discover the relative efficiency in 
trapping power of the various bunkers on the course. Further, 
he had a notion that it might be possible to dispense with 
unnecessary labour in raking many of these bunkers, of which 
there were, all told, 182. Choosing for his experiment the 
time immediately after an open tournament in which over 200 
players took part, he went out armed with bundles of blue, red 
and white sticks. Into any bunker that was shown, by traces 
of feet and niblicks, to have been much used he stuck a blue 
stick. Those that had trapped a smaller but still perceptible 
number of victims had red sticks. White sticks denoted bunkers 
“not used at all, for which only one raking a month would 
answer.”” The final result of the census showed 25 blue, 25 
red and 132 white sticks, and as a consequence the services of 
two men who had been occupied mainly in raking bunkers were 
dispensed with. 

Other courses would, no doubt, give other results, but I 
think we may assume that the difference would not be a very 
great one. From this experiment it would appear, then, that 
the real damage is done by quite a small body out of the 
whole number of bunkers on a course, and that very many 
bunkers are almost entirely for show. But it must not be 
assumed that a bunker that is not much visited does not do 
good service. It may be both useful and formidable, though 
scarce a ball is caught in it, since it frightens people away into 
other trouble. Many golfers daily drive into the “ Principal’s 
Nose’’ at St. Andrews ; but how many more are there that slice 
into the railway or hook far away to the left, because they are so 
mortally frightened of that famous bunker? Again, the little 
bunker in the green at the Road Hole is responsible for a vast 
number of wasted shots, not because golfers go into it, but because 
they are so terrified of doing so that they approach the green 
by pitifully short instalments. 


I have chosen two obvious and not at all subtle examples to 
make my point, namely, that bunkers must not be regarded with 
too commercial an eye nor their utility judged merely by counting 
niblick shots. Even bunkers which do not apparently affect 
the play to a hole to any great extent are not to be despised. 
Looks have a great deal to do with the charms of a golfing hole, 
and a picturesque bunker may make all the difference in looks. 
At the present moment several new bunkers have been or are 
being made at a hole known to many golfers, namely, the twelfth 
at Mid-Surrey—the hole with the beautiful old cedar on the 
left and the quaint little water jump which so often catches 
our second shot. Among these new bunkers are some right at 
the back of the green, almost under the palings, a place where 
one very seldom sees a ball. These bunkers may not catch 
many people, and, indeed, the great man who was superintending 
the making of them described them candidly as ‘ eye wash.” 
They will serve a useful purpose for all that if they do no more 
than make a good-looking background to the green and give 
the player a clearer sight of what he is playing at. Besides, I 
am by no means certain that they will not periodically acd 
strokes on to our score by making us approach timidly. -f 
we are short when there is no bunker behind the green, how 
much shorter shall we be when there is one? It is a simp'¢ 
rule of three sum. 

There are such things as bunkers that make a hole easier, 
just because they guide the eye and give the player somethin ; 
to think about. The best example that I know is to be found a= 
the long fifteenth hole at Woking. Once upon a time there wa: 
practically nothing in the way from tee to hole, but there wa 
heather at each side all the way. There was nothing to do bu® 
hit the ball down the middle, and it was the very hardest thing 
to do in all the world. The hooks and slices cf which respectable 
people used to be guilty were appalling. Many a stout-hearted 
player would, in a medal round, have compromised with Provi- 
dence for a six rather than play the hole. But, though so testing, 
it was a dull and ugly hole. Therefore, some picturesque bunker- 
ing was done across the middle of the fairway. The golfer then 
had something to think about besides those two parallel 
lines of heather; he had to get the ball up into the air, 
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and from that moment the hole was robbed of a large pro- 
portion of its terrors. 

Jo experiment can, I imagine, be devised to show the 
indirect amount of damage done by a particular bunker. That 
mus remain a matter of speculation. The experiment under- 
tak-n. by our American committeeman had a strictly practical 
end.# |He wanted to know how many bunkers needed raking, 
and I am tempted to wish that he had gone further than he did 
and laid it down as a result of his researches that none “needed 
raking. It seems to me that this raking of bunkers is vastly 
overdone. I can get as peevish as any man alive when I find 
my-elf in a deep footmark in a bunker, but, looking at the matter 
dispassionately, when I am not playing, I hate these trim and 
tidy bunkers. I like to see a bunker full of hills and valleys and 
chasms. It should look like a touzled head of hair, not like a 
smooth, oily, combed pate. Only the other day at a short hole 
on a well known course I found myself in quite a deep pot 
bunker close to the pin. The ground sloped away from me 
towards the hole, and if I had had to play any form of niblick shot 
I should have found it desperately hard to stop anywhere near 
the hole. But so beautifully had that pot been smoothed and 
raked that I took a putter. The ball ran up the steep bank, 
hopped nicely out, trickled on towards the hole and I got my three. 
Trying to put myself in my opponent’s place I think it was an 
outrage (it was great fun for me), and, further, that one sees far 
too many shots to-day being played out of bunkers with putters. 
It does not always pay. On one occasion I told my somewhat 
inexperienced partner in a foursome to take his putter in a 
bunker and he missed the globe. There is always an element of 
risk, though not of that particular risk, and when one tries to 
putt out of a bunker and fails one feels particularly foolish. 
But one ought not to get so many chances of taking a putter, 
nor, for that matter, of taking a driving iron when the hole is 
further away. There will be very little satisfaction in having 
been virtuous in this world if the pictures of the nether regions 
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subsequently turn out to have been grossly exaggerated. Simi- 
larly, the man who has gone blamelessly down the course has a 
legitimate grievance if his adversary can putt gaily out of the pit. 


THE UNIVERSITY TEAMS. 


Both University sides won on Saturday last, Oxford against 
Royal Wimbledon and Cambridge against Major Guy Campbell’s 
side. Both were good performances, but I think that of Cam- 
bridge was the better, even though they were at home and 
Oxford were away, for Major Campbell had a very good side. 
At this coming week-end Cambridge will meet a very strong 
team of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society at Mildenhall, 
or, to be precise, I have collected a very strong side, and the 
members have not yet begun, as members of a side always do, to 
“chuck”? me. It will be interesting to see how Cambridge 
fares against it. My side begins with Mr. Holderness, Mr. 
Wethered and Mr. Tolley, and, if it does not keep quite up to 
that standard, is yet tolerably solid all through, but I think 
Cambridge will give it a hard run. One interesting feature of 
both University sides this year is the number of external allies. 
Cambridge has three: Mr. Gosling from Newfoundland, Mr. Tod 
and Mr. Pulling from America, though Mr. Pulling is, in fact, a 
Briton and served in our Navy during the war. Oxford may have 
four or five: Mr. Bettington, now a triple blue, from Australia, 
Mr. McCall from Canada, and Messrs. Sanders, Bacon and 
Strachan from America. There is also Mr. Malik from India; 
but he, though he has much of the lithe swing of his elder brother, 
has not yet his game by a good long way, and is hardly likely to 
get in. The great match should certainly be that between 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Storey. Mr. Murray’s record has been sadly 
besmirched in his last two matches, Mr. Harris and Mr. Bond 
showing him scant mercy, but he is a good player. I think that, 
as a hitter of the ball, he is, perhaps, the best on either side, but 
Cambridge has, and has every right to have, great faith in Mr. 
Storey as a match player. 





THE BOX HILL FUND 


THOSE WHO TAKE DELIGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 


E have the pleasure this week of acknowledging 
a donation of £250 from the Sir Otto Beit Charities 

Trust, forwarded at “Sir Otto Beit’s request.” 
It is a generous subscription that will help con- 
siderably in providing “‘ Land for the Landless.” 
In last week’s number we acknowledged the sum of £22 18s. 
from the staff of the Phoenix Assurance Company, a band of those 
“who take delight in the country,” a phrase originally applied 
to the subscribers from the Post Office Savings Bank, West 
Kensington. Several correspondents suggest that this wholesome 
example might be copied elsewhere. The head of a well known 
firm tells us of the experience that he has had during the war 
and after it, which is that many firms have subscribed freely to 
a requisition of this kind. He says that it would be a splendid 
thing if leading firms dealing with land could take this up as a 
matter of peculiar interest to them as a body. He adds that it 
is only necessary for an influential member to give them a lead. 
Mr. Mark H. Kearley says: “I feel that those of us who 
have pleasant memories of summer days spent wandering with 
a pack on one’s back over the Downs or the country round 
Box Hill really ‘ owe’ our mite to the fund—a debt of gratitude 
for the sunlight, ithe bracing air, the springy turf and the wide- 
sweeping view.” Mrs. Leslie Williams, in forwarding her 
subscription, says: “‘ I only wish I could give more to ensure 
for others some of the perfectly happy hours I have spent in 
that lovely country.” In sending a subscription acknowledged 
in last week’s list, a subscriber makes use of a phrase which 
testifies in an original way to his subscription as one “ which I 

ca. neither afford nor withhold.” 

Miss Warburg, who has so abundantly shown her practical 
in: erest in this open-air enterprise, writes in full sympathy 
‘vith the effort you are making to secure available land on Box 
Fill for the nation, thus making a sort of ‘ National Park’ for 
p»blic enjoyment.” She goes on to hint, however, that she 
would like still more rapid progress with the scheme, and suggests 
that success might be achieved by a concentrated ‘effort on the 
p2rt of all bodies interested, and adds: “I think the small 
subscriber has, perhaps, not had a chance to do his share, which 
might be a very large one.” She goes on to say : ““T have 
ali vays thought that a sort of * attack by all arms’ should be 
made just before the Bank Holidays, when so many people visit 


Box Hill. Then, if clubs, rambling societies, photographic 
societies, nature societies, etc., could be interested, they might 
take up the subsidiary collecting of funds.” These suggestions 
are under consideration. 


WINTER WOODLAND: BOX HILL. 


The wood is palled in evening glooms, 
And hushed in tomb-like silence deep ; 
While every tree like ogre looms, 
Struck impotent in magic sleep. 


Funereal yews vague shadows cast : 
Shades within shadow—dark in dark. 
The gaunt oaks sleep in slumber fast ; 
The beech towers spectre-like and stark. 


Now through the silence and the gloom 
There comes a sound which gives a thrill: 
A midnight knell—a cry of Doom— 
The hoot of owl that waits to kill. 
FRANCIS O’GRADY. 





FOURTH LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ee ay 
Total of subscriptions already acknowledged +» 4,003 EO. 0 
The Sir Otto Beit Charities Trust .. bx ,~ ¥250—"O 6 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ambler .. ; ic -op EES oO 
Mrs. Key and Miss Emily Drummond ire Jott) ke OS 
The Dowager Lady Smiley .. + EO OO 
From a few men in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
West Kensington, who take sigh in the 
country, per Mr. H. — 6 60 
Mr. R. M. Wood : on 6 0 0 
Mrs. T. G. Cannon 5 14-8 
Mr. Mark H. Kearley I 10 0 
Mrs. Leslie Williams Pouick oi 
i ent be os i rk * 210 
Mrs. Adam Black 1 a 
Miss E. L. Galbraith Lo. <0 
Mr. F. E. T. Jones Balme bao 
Mr. E. J. Cheshire 5 a ees 
Mr. J. E. Montgomery .. 10 6 
Mr. Frank C. H. Borrett , 10 0 
Miss D. G. Doubleday .. oe 5 0 
£4,930 16 6 
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THE BICENTENARY 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


BORN OCTOBER 20TH, 1632; DIED FEBRUARY 25TH, 1723. 


By Proressor C. H. REILLY. 


OW is one to write about Wren? How would 

one write about Shakespeare? Occasionally God 

and England together create a genius so transcendent 

that the ordinary standards of measurement do not 

apply. Scotland, Ireland and Wales have their heroes, 
their prophets and seers ; but it seems to be given to England, 
generally assumed to be the most prosaic of the partners, by 
some strange contradiction of fate, to produce every hundred 
years or so a man who at once raises in one direction or other 
our common humanity to new and unheard-of powers of ex- 
pression. Such a man, too, generally remains English to the 
core. Wren was one such, and it is probably because of this 
national quality in his work that he is loved and revered to-day, 
two hundred years after his death, as no other English artist, 
painter, sculptor, architect, or even poet, if one excludes 
Shakespeare. This is all the more strange when one recalls 
his history and how he was more than a little an infant prodigy ; 
who wrote Latin letters and verses from Westminster School 
to the Dean of Windsor, his father, at twelve; who at fifteen 
took out patents for mechanical inventions, and a little later 


was elected demonstrating assistant to the anatomy lecturer 
in Surgeons’ Hall. By twenty-one he was a Fellow of All 
Souls and at twenty-five Professor of Astronomy at Gresham 
College, resigning this post at twenty-nine to become Savilian 
Professor at Oxford, at which University as well as at Cambridge 
he gained a doctor’s degree. ‘To show the esteem in which he 
was held by his brother savants before he started his architectural 
career one may quote the words of the well known divine, 
Isaac Barrow, who, in his first oration as Professor of Geometry, 
eulogised the Savilian Professor as ‘“‘ formerly a prodigy of a 
boy, now a miracle of a man and a genius among mortals. Lest 
I should appear to speak falsehoods, it will be enough for me to 
name to you the most ingenious and excellent Christopher 
Wren.” ‘That this was the common opinion of his time there 
is the evidence from Evelyn, whose first mention of him in his 
Diary ison July 13th, 1654, where he writes, after a dinner at All 
Souls, that he visited “ that miracle of a youth Mr. Christopher 
Wren, nephew to the Bishop of Ely,” and a day or two 
later, when he saw “ many inventions by that prodigeous 
scholar Mr. Christopher Wren.” The story, too, of how the 





THE KNELLER PORTRAIT. WHEN 


WREN WAS 81, 


BUT STILL ENGAGED 


IN HIS VAST PRACTICE 
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THE WEST FRONT OF ST. PAUL'S. 


The finest west front to any Renaissance cathedral in Europe, St. Peter’s, Rome, not excepted. 


(From Birch’s “‘ London Churches of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries.” Published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
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Philosophic Club was formed by distinguished men who met in 
Wren’s room at Gresham College after his lectures, how under 
his leadership this became eventually the Royal Society is 
well known, but it is further evidence of the position he held in 
the world of learning. Pascal sent a mathematical problem to 
the new Society for solution, and it was Wren’s solution which 
was returned in reply. Here, then, before he had set one stone 
upon another was the man acclaimed on all sides as a universal 
genius, and apparently deserving it. 

One must admit that this does not seem likely history, 
or the subject of it likely material from which, to make 
a great artist. It was, however, because of this universal reputa- 
tion that it was felt, from the king downwards, that any practical 
problem was within his scope. In 1662, when he was thirty and 
had as yet built nothing, Charles II offered him every inducement 
he could to go out, survey and report upon the fortification of 
Tangier ; he should receive a handsome salary, a dispensation 
from the duties of his professorship, and the reversion of the 
Surveyorship-General of the King’s Works. Wren, on grounds 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 
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of health, declined, but the King’s favour towards him was <o 
great, and so determined was he to obtain his services, that he 
created an office for him, namely, Assistantship to the Surveyor 
General. It is, perhaps, typical of the time that a man unkno\ a 
as an architect, but one thoroughly believed in as a man of 
capacity, should have been given a post involving at once ti> 
repair of Old St. Paul’s and the Palace of Windsor. Speciali; 
tion in a single art was rare in the seventeenth century, b 
Wren’s bent so far had been away from the arts altogeth 
However, he was to begin at once. Scarcely had he entered 
the duties of his Surveyorship than two architectural commissio:.s 
came his way—the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford and a chap. | 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, the gift of his uncle the 
Bishop of Ely as a thank-offering for release from his lon 
imprisonment in the Tower. One cannot but admire the con- 
fidence both of the clients and the architect—both, however, 
amply justified in the result. There is this, of course, to be 
said, that during the Civil War and the Commonwealth very 
little building work had been carried out. Inigo Jones was 
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THE SOUTH AISLE, 


Showing the procession of saucer domes and the magnificent effect of the square piers and the arches springing from them. 


(From Birch’s “ London Churches of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries.” 


Published by B. T. Batsford. Ltd.) 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: THE CHOIR STALLS. 
rich and magnificent as those of any Italian church. They were Grinling Gibbons’ great opportunity. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TWO WREN FRONTS TO HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


Copyright. 


Showing well the breadth and dignity Wren was able to give to elevations combining both brick and stone. 


dead, and architects in those days were rare people. But the 
chief credit, I think, must be given to the Renaissance spirit, 
ever ready for adventure. Michelangelo, till then painter 
and sculptor, at seventy-four is ready to remodel St. Peter’s 
and erect the greatest dome in Christendom. Leonardo da 
Vinci includes all engineering, even flying, among the arts he 
would practise. So Wren, while making experiments with 
barometers, dissecting fishes and almost forestalling Newton 
with the law of gravity, probably turned to architecture in a far 
less self-conscious way than any modern student. Like all the 
architects of the Renaissance, he was going to build in the grand 
manner of the ancients, and, like most of them and all who were 
artists, he managed, in the end, by solving the building problems 
of his time, to build in a manner sufficiently new and individual. 


If, then, it was the Renaissance spirit of adventure that led 
Wren to build, the next sixty years of his long life gave him 
such opportunities for adventurous building as no English 
architect has ever had since. The adventure was not only in 
the immense rebuilding after the Fire of London—which brought 
about his commissions for a cathedral and fifty-three out of 
eighty-seven churches destroyed, and in the royal patronage 
which was showered on him for a period stretching into five 
reigns—but in the new language which he was expected to use. 
It was this latter which gave him his great chance. His pre- 
decessor, Inigo Jones, had, indeed, cleared the way in that he 
had shown, notably at Whitehall and in the west portico of 
Old St. Paul’s, fine examples of the new methods of expression. 
But few had followed, and Wren’s early buildings, therefore, 








THE CENTRE FEATURE OF THE MAIN FRONTS. 
A strong masculine composition. 
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such as Pembroke Chapel and 
Trinity Library, Cambridge, 
strong and masculine as they 
seem to us to-day, must, to his 
contemporaries, accustomed to 
quict, rather timid, collegiate 
Tucor or, at best, Elizabethan 
wor, small in scale and full of 
detail, have appeared a veritable 
revelation. Here was the true 
Roman manner which all 
humanists desired. It matters 
not to us, who have better 
knowledge of what the Roman 
manner actually was, that this 
work of Wren’s does not reach 
either the full Roman splendour 
or the full Roman vulgarity. It 
was not till Robert Adam and 
his successors that both these 
were achieved. Wren gave us 
such approximation as his lesser 
knowledge permitted, but in 
the result one full of his own 
strong, happy character. 
What, then, are the main 
characteristics of his work? 
Why to-day are his city 
churches and his cathedral, his 
palaces of Hampton Court and 
Greenwich loved as_ few 
buildings in England, even 
including Westminster Abbey ? 
If his architecture represented 
the cold application of mathe- 
matical ideas, the scientific 
solution of constructional pro- 
blems, such as his previous 
career might lead one to expect, 
one may be sure by now it 
would all long ago have been 
forgotten. England would not 
this month be celebrating his 
bicentenary with an enthusiasm 
she has shown for no other 
artist. No, his scientific ability 
may have made it possible 
for him to organise the tech- 
nical side of his work—indeed, 
with its vast extent, even in 
those pre-contract days, great 
organisation must have been 
necessary—but it could not 
have given life and vitality to 
the forms he used. There is 
something so urbane and 
humane in these, something so 
lovable in their rich, broadly 
modelled surfaces, that one is 
sure that underneath the 
mathematician there must, from 
the beginning, have been the 
generous nature of the artist. 
No doubt his enquiring scien- 
tific brain made him ready to 
tackle every sort of problem, 
esthetic or constructional, as 
it arose—too ready, one some- 
times fancies, when one sees 
the expedients he adopted in 
some of his churches to over- 
come impossibly shaped sites. 
His mathematical brain, too, 
may have helped him not only 
with the balancing of the 
stone vaults of his cathedral, 
but in realising beforehand 
their shapes. But it was some 
other sense, neither mathe- 
matical nor scientific, but which, 
for want of a better word, one 
must call architectonic, which 
enabled him not only to 
originate those shapes, but to 
give them that wonderful sense of 
movement, that play of surface 
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A WREN INTERIOR: THE BANQUETING HOUSE, HAMPTON COURT. 
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against surface, which makes the vaulting of the aisles and 
chapels of St. Paul’s one of the most beautiful and arresting 
things in England to-day. There is a romance in the great 
semicircular arches springing from coupled columns and seen 
one behind the other, with the curving surface of the vaults 
floating between, which belongs to some quality of heart rather 
than head. The head may calculate such things, but it is the 
heart which conceives them and carries them out with infinite 
tenderness. That is why Wren is so much greater than his 
upbringing, his infant prodigy youth and his professorial man- 
hood would lead one to suppose. One cannot imagine Shakes- 
peare a professor of mathematics. It is difficult enough, looking 
at these vaults or at some of his lovable, rather baroque, buildings, 
like the long front of Hampton Court or of Emmanuel Chapel, 
Cambridge, to remember Wren was one once. One must turn 
to other things in his life for a clue, such as the charming letters 
to his son or the love-letter to his first wife, published in the 


Underwood. 


‘‘Parentalia.” He is sending her a watch which she had dropped 
into water and he has attempted to repair it. ‘“‘ I have sent the 
watch at last,” he says, “‘ and envy the felicity of it, that it should 
be so near your side and so often enjoy your Eye. But 
have a care of it for I have put such a Spell into it that every 
Beating of the Balance will tell you ’tis the pulse of my heart 
which labours as much to serve you and more truly than the 
Watch.” I feel that some of the spell he put into that watch 
he has put into his buildings. It is that which makes his classical 
architecture warm where that of others is cold. Its very in- 
correctness is often its charm. Think of those two delightful 
baroque doors, each under a great rusticated and recessed arch, 
the Dean’s door to St. Paul’s and the entrance under the tower 
to St. Mary-le-Bow. There are no more lovable doorways in 
London, many greater, many grander, but none more happy. 
Something of the same quality, romantic, yet thoroughly 
English and sane at the same time, is to be found in his church 
towers. Till our City buildings began to grow so tall these 
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towers gave to that part of London its special character, No 
city had such a group ; all varied and carefully contrasted, yet 
bearing a distinct relation to one another. One gets the best vi-w 
of them, perhaps, from the tower of St. Saviour’s, Southwa: 
From there one can see how they group themselves round ¢'\e 
great Cathedral, which loses a child each time one is destroye:, 
The fertility of invention shown is as extraordinary as is t \¢ 
high standard of beauty maintained. Not only do they vary 
in outline, but in intensity. Some are of dark lead, some f 
pearly white stone. Each is right for its particular buildin: ; 
but, looking at them over the roofs from some point of vanta; 
they seem right together. They form a unity, they give a 
character to the City which is unique. That is why it is <» 
dangerous to lose even a single one. 

The combination of picturesqueness with classical form:, 
which is so marked a feature of the City towers and spires, ‘s 
to be found in the best of Wren’s furnishings, such as th 
wonderful choir stalls of S:, 
Paul’s and in many a City 
church font cover or pulpi'. 
It may be said that these are 
the work of his craftsmen, 
chief among them Grinling 
Gibbons. No doubt, ina sense, 
that is so, but the spirit is his. 
Those roundly modelled cherubs 
and scrolls, with their com- 
fortable richness, consort abso- 
lutely with Wren’s comfortable 
English architecture. Indeed, it 
is in the undercut drops and 
panels of naturalistic flowers 
and fruit—the things more 
directly connected with Grinling 
Gibbons—that there is material 
which is less in the picture and 
seems less directly inspired by 
Wren. 

If Wren’s humanity is the 
secret of the charm of his work, 
the same humanity which gave 
him hosts of devoted friends 
through a very long life, I think 
we may safely give to the 
credit of his scientific and 
mathematical imagination the 
greatness of his more abstract 
conceptions, like his plan for 
rebuilding London after the 
Fire and for that composition 
of palaces now called Greenwich 
Hospital. The former not only 
shows extraordinary foresight 
as to the future needs of a 
great metropolis—most of our 
modern improvements being 
merely faint echoes of ideas 
adumbrated by him—but is an 
essay in functional, even 
regional, town planning cen- 
turies before such terms were 
thought of. His plan takes 
advantage of all the natural 
beauties of the site, such as the 
curve of the great river, the 
possibilities of the minor one, 
the Fleet, shown as a service- 
able canal, and the rising land 
to St. Paul’s. It provides magnificent sites for public 
buildings, fine open places of dignified shapes, radial and 
circular roads; indeed, all the things we now sigh for in 
vain. We know it was prepared in a great hurry after the great 
emergency. The brain that could have produced it in a few 
days after the Fire must not only have been a well stocked one, 
but one which could visualise geometrical shapes and their 
relation to one another with absolute ease. 

The relation between the blocks of Greenwich Palace, 
including the placing of the domes, is an even greater achieve- 
ment in abstract composition. Starting with the small Queen’s 
House of Inigo Jones, some three hundred yards inland, with 
a small order, and a single block by that architect’s assistant, 
Webb, on the river—this to a totally different scale and with 
a great order—Wren laid down the lines of a scheme which 
quadrupled Webb’s block into two main blocks about the axis 
of the Queen’s House; brought in nearer that axis two further 
blocks, but with a slightly smaller order to approach better 
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Inigo Jones’ scale, and 
fina -y crowned with 
dores, not the obvious 
places, the centres of 
thee latter blocks, but 
the'* projecting angles 
nezrest the river. In 
thi: way he empha- 
sise1 their relation to 
the main axis and 
welded the whole mass 
of scattered buildings 
wit various scales 
into the most stately 
procession of buildings 
we possess. ‘This was 
one of his latest works, 
the result of his 
mature genius. Rarely 
does Wren seem to 
have been paid for his 
work on any scale 
which would seem 
adequate to a modern 
architect. Two 
hundred pounds a year 
was the most he 
received for St. Paul’s, 
and that was halved 
in his later years—less 
than to-day would be 
paid to one of his 
skilled workmen, and 
only double that given 
at the time to his clerk 
of works. But at 
Greenwich, for this 
most sublime of all his 
achievements, he gave 
his services for nothing. 
The scheme was 
for charity, a seaman’s 
home to balance his 
own Chelsea hospital 
for soldiers—and, one 
may suppose, it 
appealed to the 
generous nature his 
letters reveal. There 
is an austerity about 
Greenwich, with its 
long, straight, free- 
standing colonnades, 
its twin domes, simpler 
and more graceful in 
outline than his great 
one, not to be found in 
his earlier work. As 
seen from the river, 
Greenwich Palace is 
one of the most sub- 
lime sights English 
architecture affords, 
while as one walks 
through its courts or 
obtains glimpses of 
either dome through 
the colonnades, or 
looks down the vistas 
of the latter, one finds 
meself in a world of 
clear and expressive 
shapes, where no care- 
less or muddled effects 
exist, where, indeed, 
no mean ideas can 
live. 
If one had, in the 
manner of the essayist 
or lecturer, to attempt 
the impossible task of 
compressing into a few 
short sentences Wren’s 
main contribution to 
the development of 
English architecture, 
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GREENWICH PALACE. 
The two interior blocks with their sentinel domes brought together to emphasise the main axis of the composition. 
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DETAIL OF ONE OF THE TWO RIVER BLOCKS. 
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THE RIVER FRONT TO TRINITY LIBRARY, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The strongest and finest piece of Renaissance architecture among all the fine things Cambridge possesses. 


one would say, I think, that he served that art in a some- 
what similar way tothat in which St. Paul served the 
Christian religion, or Alexander Greek culture. He took 
the noble art of Italian Renaissance architecture at its prime, 
as introduced into England by Inigo Jones, but with his own 
additional knowledge gained from Bernini and others when he 


was in Paris during the plague, and made it understanded of 


the people. Inigo Jones’ architecture was court architecture, 
a palace facade here, a Queen’s House there, built in a spirit 
so foreign and austere, so different in warmth and feeling to 








Frith andCo. THE INTERIOR OF 


TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, WITH ITS ALCOVES FOR STUDY. 


the vernacular architecture of his day, that it must have seemed 
at the time like an essay in a little-comprehended foreign 
language. By the time Wren had built his great cathedral, 
his palaces, his churches, his colleges and his private houses, 
his large-scale broad lovable version of the Italian Renaissance 
was the dialect of all except in the remoter wilds. When one 
contrasts our Elizabethan or Early Stuart houses with a Wren 
house, as readers of CoUNTRY LIFE are so well able to do, one 
sees what a complete revolution he had effected in his quiet, 
unostentatious way. He not only gave his countrymen a new 
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A very practical as well as dignified arrangement. 
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standard and scale, but gave it so judiciously that they have 
ever after felt that it was their very own. His work had just 
the ::ght amount of foreign feeling in it and no more, sufficient, 
that is to say, for English architecture to take its proper place 
in the main stream of European art. There are the necessary 
elements of Dutch, French and Italian origin in it, but they 
are .o blended and fused through his own intensely English 
pers nality that all were willing in his own day, and have been 
willing ever since, to accept them without question. In this 
way he enriched our architectural outlook as no other man 
has ever done. His immediate successors, jealous, perhaps, of 
his {ime and his general popularity, reacted from him towards 
the stricter Palladian canon of Inigo Jones; but we, who can, 
after a couple of centuries, take a broader view, can safely say 
that it was Wren who made our Renaissance architecture a 
national possession. Indeed, he built it so deeply into the 
hearts of the people that revivals of other styles may come and go 
—Gothic, Greek, Byzantine, Italian—but his own rich, rounded, 
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happy blend of staid classic forms, with genial baroque 
picturesqueness, will always be the basis of English architec- 
— long as that architecture possesses any national traits 
at all. 

In 1710 Wren’s son, Christopher, who was a year old 
when the first stone of St. Paul’s was laid thirty-five years before, 
now laid the last stone of the lantern above the dome in his 
father’s presence. ‘‘ All London,”’ Dean Milman says, “ poured 
forth to see the spectacle, which had been announced, and were 
looking up in wonder to see the old man who at that great height 
was setting the seal, as it were, to his august labours.”” Though 
he lived thirteen years more, to the great age of ninety-one, 
being latterly carried each year to sit for a while in quiet under 
the immensity of his great dome, let us take leave of him high 
up above the town he had done so much to create. As he 
looked down on it with his son the latter might have said of the 
town, as he said afterwards of the Cathedral, ‘‘ Si monumentum 
requiris circumspice.”’ 





A FAREWELL VOLUME FROM WALTER RALEIGH* 


HE motto on the title page of this book expresses 
the very spirit of him who left the material for it 
behind him : 
Listen ; you may be allowed 
To hear my laughter from a cloud. 
He has been able to make a rich redemption of that promise. 
The book may be described as a chapter out of the author’s 
biography. It shows him in lighter mood, as his song suggests, 
yet there is a certain seriousness and deep philosophy underlying. 
It begins with an address delivered to The Apostles on Decem- 
ber oth, 1882. Mr. Hilary Raleigh describes it as the real 
introduction to this book. If there is anybody who does not 
know the late Professor Walter Raleigh, it will also serve as an 
introduction to him, for he has not changed his view-point 
since the eighties of last century, and his philosophy, although 
expressed in his gayest manner, is the same to-day as it was 
then. The subject of it is, “Is sense of humour or personal 
integrity more potent for pleasure to its owner?” ‘Those 
who have not read it have a great pleasure before them. A 
great deal that remains of the book is a transliteration of the 
happy domestic life of himself and his children. Three little 
plays are given, of which one, “ Richard who would not be 
King,” was written for the children of Lady Betty and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, who owned a toy theatre and complained that 
the stock plays supplied with it were poor stuff. It is, indeed, 
a piece of delicious fooling. “ ‘The Riddle” is “a pleasant 
pastoral comedy as it is set forth in the Works of Master Geoffrey 
Chaucer” in “ The Wife of Bath’s Tale.” “The Riddle” 
is dedicated to Mother Eve “ with remote veneration by thy 
degenerate Great Grandson.” Its motto might be taken from 
the chorus of a song in it: 
Let him be merry, merry, merry there, 
And we will be merry, merry here, 
For who can know 
Where we may go 
To be merry another year, 
Brave boys, 
To be merry another year. 

“James” is a comedy in one act first played in 1903. 
It might be described as a pleasant story staged, for the main 
part, in the Commercial Room of the Lamb and Flag, the 
characters being James Bagster, a commercial traveller ; 
Augustus Peckwater, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Craven 
College, Oxford; a lovely girl named Camilla Daventry, and 
Mary, a typical maidservant of Henry Jolly, the landlord of the 
inn. 

The next item on the programme consists of contributions 
to family magazines from 1908 to 1911. The ‘magazines were 
t! ree in number : ‘“‘ The Dabchick,” which Hilary edited, ‘The 
utshell” and “The Hobgoblin,” edited by his brothers. In 
¢ ving this information he incidentally makes a little note that 
siows how Professor Raleigh attached importance to these 
« Torts, and also was a man of his word : 


My father used to promise at breakfast that his contribution 
v ould be ready by lunch time, and would devote the morning to its 
production. He never failed us. 
* need scarcely be said that his contributions were extremely 
musing. The poem called “'The Dabchick” was probably 
2ad in the household more than any other, as it commemorates 
ihe death of the bird that ‘“‘ was no patriarchal pet.” The 
‘irst verse will give an idea of the composition : 
There are many birds upon the earth 
For beauty and for use, 


The Partridge and the Pheasant 
And the Sage-and-onions goose : 


The Snipe and Quail are good to eat, 
Although their size is small, 
But the Dabchick (O the Dabchick !) 
It is no use at all. 
“The Lion Comique ” is illustrated by the only extant original 
drawing by Walter Raleigh. At Ashton Keynes on the summer 
evenings of 1908 they played a writing game which must have 
yielded great amusement : 
We used to gather round a table after dinner, each armed with paper 
and pencil, and write down a word and a question. The slips were 
pooled, and when we had all drawn a word and a question, our object 
was to write each a poem, answering or treating of the question and 
introducing the word, within a time limit of a quarter of an hour. I 
remember one evening, when a certain distinguished scholar staying 
in the house had confessed, after a struggle, his inability to write a 
poem in the stipulated fifteen minutes, my brother protested : ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it might be ‘ Consequences’ to-morrow night? Anyone 
can play that!” 
As an example, we quote the first of the series : 


I have heard no word of my darling Jim, 
And I sit and weep by the sea; 

I am thinking and dreaming all day of him, 
Perhaps he is thinking of me. 


Perhaps he went wandering over the moor, 
And fell down a dark ravine ; 

Perhaps he has gone on a cheap Cook’s tour, 
And has married a dusky queen. 


Perhaps in a motor-car, far and fleet, 
He is scudding into the night ; 
Perhaps he is sitting with wet, wet feet 
By the river to wait for a bite. 


Perhaps he’s enlisted in the Police, 
Or fallen in the soup tureen ; 

But my weary heart aching will never cease, 
And its O for the might-have-been ! 


Send him back ye winds and ye waves so sad, 
Send him back ye Sprites and Jinns : 
For he’s got my bottle of hair pomade, 
And my box of safety-pins. 


Question : What has become of Jim? 
Word: Safety-pins. 

Of the little short stories the one we like best is that called 
Fame : 

A boy once went to school. He did many things and got hardly 
any marks for them. So he cut his name on the desk. ‘ There!” 
said the boy; ‘‘ now they will remember me.” But when they read 
his name, a hundred years later, they thought he was someone else. 

Extremely clever is the series of essays of one, two, three, 
four and five syllables. The preface is very characteristic. 
“Moral earnestness,” he says, “ distinguishes indifferently 
the entire collection. Fornication, intoxication, and other 
similar lamentable extravagances are censured severely.” The 
one-syllable essay is perhaps the most creditable of all. It 
begins: “Do you know old Slops? He has been made a 
Dean.” Other sentences are: “‘ Now he will wear black 
tights and a nice big gown,” and “‘ His wife will sit on all the 
wives of the men that he rules.” In the two-syllable essay no 
monosyllables are admitted, and the author gets on very well 
without them—‘‘ Edward Bumble indulged very many sordid 
habits.” The five-syllabled composition is ushered in with 
a wealth of headings that an American paper might envy. Here 
are two of them: 

ECCLESIASTICS MISAPPROPRIATE 
CEREMONIAL APPURTENANCES 


TRAGI-COMICAL DENOMINATIONS ! 
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Here is part of a jeu d’esprit written in a different way altogether : 


Damn the Russian 
And the Prussian ; 
Clap a tax on 
Every Saxon ; 
Beat the Gael 
With a flail. 

What a sot 

Is the Scot ! 

Who says thankee 
For the Yankee, 
Or has need 

Of the Swede. 


The following graceful bit of versification is placed opposite 
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a facsimile of a sketch in a visitors’ book. Mr. Robert Anning 
Bell had happened to precede the author as a guest of the houses: 

This figure, as a dunce could tell, 

Was drawn by clever Mister Bell, 

Perhaps he did it in a minute, 

(There’s nothing very special in it). 

It took me fifteen times as long 

To make this little grateful! song, 

To say I am once more your debtor 

For food and drink and something better. 


If Walter Raleigh could look down from the cloud that 


envelops him, it must give him great pleasure to know wha: a 
splendid reception his Laughter from a Cloud has received. 


* Laugnter from a Cloud, by Walter Raleigh. (Constable.) 





WALNUT FURNITURE AT BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL 


URLEY, as the home built for himself by one of 
William III’s ministers, must rank with Hornby Castle, 
where Carmarthen, and Chatsworth where Devonshire, 
assembled their splendid sets of furniture. Hampton 
Court Palace and Glemham are also to be compared, 
though the one was the residence of a king and the other of a 
wealthy merchant. Probably most of the late seventeenth 
century furniture at Burley was originally either at Kensington 
House before William III bought it of Daniel Finch, second 
Earl of Nottingham and builder of Burley, or else at the house 
in Great Queen Street, where the family seems to have lived 
when in London. Most of the pieces date between 1683, when 
the earldom was created, and about 1695. In tke latter year 
the earl may be presumed to have begun storing furniture for 








1.—THE STATE BED. 


Hung in Genoa velvet ot dark green and red on a white ground. About 1683, and probably once at Kensington House. 


his new house in the stables at Burley—where Evelyn informs 
us it still lay ten years later. In March, 1704, however, just a 
year before the roof was put on the house, Evelyn, then an old 
man making very few entries in his diary, was horrified by a 


Great loss by fire, burning the outhouses and famous stable of the 
Earl of Nottingham, at Burleigh, full of rich goods and furniture, by th? 
carelessness of a servant. A little before, the same happened at Lord 
Pembroke’s at Wilton. 


It would, therefore, seem that all the furniture expressly 
collected for the new house, and not already in use either in 
London or at Exton, where the earl lived till Burley was ready, 
was destroyed, which would perhaps account for the fact that 
there is practically no Queen Anne furniture in the house to-day. 

The most impres- 
sive piece is the great 
bed (Fig. 1), with its 
attendant suite of four 
atmchaits, touzr 
plain chairs and three 
stools. The bed is 
traditionally said to 
have been made for 
Queen Mary to sleep in 
when she came _ to 
attend the christening 
of Lady _ Charlotte 
Finch at Cleveland 
House in 1693. It is 
almost certainly, how- 
ever, ten years earlier, 
having probably been 
made for the Lord 
Chancellor at Ken- 
sington House when 
he was created Earl 
of Nottingham ip 
1683. That, at least, 
is a probable date for 
the suite, and a prob- 
able occasion of ex- 
travagance. No earlicr 
date is possible, because 
the earl’s  coronet 
appears in the orna- 
ment of the chairs and 
stools. A set of arm- 
chairs, of which one is 
given in Fig. 9, while 
very similar to the 
coroneted sets, must be 
somewhat earlier, about 
1675-80. The S scrolls, 
an early form of cab- 
riole, forming legs and 
arm supports, entirely 
govern the design, 
which is none the less 
simple, the uprights of 
the back continuing 
above the crosspiece to 
end in knobs in the 
traditional fashion. The 
armchairs of the bed- 
room suite, however 
(Fig. 8), covered in 
Genoa velvet, show the 
modifications of time in 
the outward sweep of 
the snail-headed arms, 
repeated by a corre- 
sponding outward turn 
in the front legs. This 
manner becomes 
noticeable about 1680. 
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2.—OVERMANTEL 


The moulded demi-columns 


Additional richness had been secured by exaggerating the section 
of the arms and legs of the earlier piece until, in the later, a well 
marked triple rib runs down the front edge of the arm supports 
and legs, a trick which is common to all the other members of 
the set. Of considerable beauty are the stools (Fig. 10), which, 
besides being of the uncommon circular type, are excellently 
proportioned and of superb solidity. The chairs and bed of 
the set can be surpassed by specimens which other great men 
of the day—-the King, the Devonshires, Danbys, Sackvilles, 
Coningsbys and Dudleys—amassed; but these stools, for 
grace, for the ingenuity with which the cabriole motifs of 








3--- CHAIR WITH C-SCROLL ORNAMENT 
TO BACK; ABOUT 1684. 





4-—ARMCHAIR COPIED FROM FIG. 3. 
Same date. Upholstered in velvet and stumpwork. 


MIRROR; 1711. 
are exquisitely finished. 


the chairs are adapted, and for sheer “ stooliness,’”’ are un- 
challenged. 

The bed itself is chiefly admirable for its perfect preservation. 
All the Genoa-velvet hangings are in their original condition 
and marvellously fresh. The design, which shows dark in the 
photograph, is a rich blue-green, the lighter being crimson, all 
on a white ground in which are touches of light orange. The 
fringe is green on the outside and crimson within, where it 
contrasts with the blue-green silk of the coved ceiling and back, 
where the headpiece is elaborately, but not excessively, scrolled and 
gadrooned. The cornice of the tester is rather unsatisfactory, 





§.—TO MATCH SETTEE IN FIG. 7. 
Circa 1690. Gros Point cover. 
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6—LOVE SEAT OF ABOUT 168s. 


Columnar legs, yet still ending in scroll feet. The rectangular stretchers and scrolled front stretcher are 
also conservative details. 





7-—LOVE SEAT. Circa 1693. 


With typical William III serpentine stretchers, centre finial and baluster legs, ornamented with “cut card.” 
Figs. 6 and 7 have original gros point covers. 
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the scallops and scrolls 
being ill defied 
and overloaded with 
fringes. Otherwis. it 
is a very handsome 
piece of furniture jn- 
deed. What restora- 
tions it has needed are 
not perceptible in the 
illustration; but to- 
wards the end of the 
eighteenth century che 
posts were substiti:ed 
and the front et 
were ingeniously altered 
by the placing of two- 
sided “‘screens,”’ carved 
in claw and ball, in 
front of and concealing 
strong utilitarian 
supports. 

Another set of 
chairs (igs. 3 and 4) 
not much later than 
the bedroom suite are, 
some of them, uphol- 
stered in the same 
manner as_ the _ set 
represented in Tig. 9, 
to wit, in brown velvet, 
with stumpwork 
animals and _ flowers 
applied. The plain 
chair—from which the 
armchair has _ been 
copied by a contempo- 
rary but less expert 
hand—may date from 
1684. New forms, like 
the C-scroll framing of 
the splats and _ the 
elaborate form of the 
legs, are mixed with 
older traditions, ‘repre- 
sented by the high 
stretcher between the 
back legs and_ the 
carved one between the 
front legs. From this 
type of design was 
soon evolved the style 
seen in the love seat 
shown in Fig. 6, where 
the scroll of the legs 
has been replaced by a 
columnar form which 
still ends in inward- 
curving scroll feet 
though these, in a few 
years, gave place to 
the club feet, more 
compatible with the 
upper half of the 
member. The rect- 
angular stretchers and 
scrolled front stretcher 
are again a_ belated 
relic and, with the 
wings to the back, and 
the outward and 
upward curve of th 
arms, fix the date a; 
about 1685. 

Fig. 7 gives anothe: 
love seat, part of a set 
containing chairs a: 
shown in Fig. 5. Her« 
we get at length typical 
serpentine stretchers 
centring in a finial 
and the plain outline 
of early William III 
taste, while all sign oi 
scroll form in the legs 
has disappeared, leav- 
ing a plain baluster 
shape, curiously 
adorned with a_ cut- 
card ornament reminis- 
cent of the silversmith’s 
work of late Caroline 
date. The bun feet 
are similarly decorated. 
The gros point covers 
to these pieces are said, 
with every probability, 
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8—ARMCHAIR OF STATE BEDROOM SUITE; 1683. 9—EARLY CABRIOLE CHAIR; _ 1675-89. 


Developed from chair in Fig. 9. 


The S-scroll governs the whole design. 


to have been the work of Lady Nottingham and her rumerous _ has survived we are reminded rather of Hampton Court than 


daughters. 


of Hornby Castle, and what survived the unlucky conflagration 


A little marquetry table (not illustrated) is of the 1683 of 1704, and a less destructive one in 1910, still forms one of 
period of the first earl’s activities ; the top, of which the ground is the most interesting, even if not the most remarkable, of the 
composed of walnut oyster pieces, has five circular panels of collections of the effects of William III’s ministers. C. H. 


marquetry and a band design of the same wood. 
The flat stretcher of scrolled outline is, as usual, 
veneered and the twisted legs are relieved by a 
squat baluster-shaped interruption half way down. 
A characteristic of the period was the mirror, 
and though some of the finest ones at Burley 
have disappeared, several remain. They are con- 
siderably later in date than the furniture we have 
been discussing, dating mostly from 1711, the date 
being given by a correspondence carried on 
between the earl and the makers, Richard 
Robinson and Thomas Howcraft. The former 
points out that the frames need very careful 
attention, it being necessary, by reason of the 
slips of glass on either side the main panel, to 
instruct the joiners very exactly. Howcraft 
roposes to send down his mirror in sections, 
e frame having joints, the glasses, together with 
some glass for the coach windows, fitting into a 
oden box, and to mount it on the spot—for he 
id ‘‘ bin with ye Waginer & he says that in case 
e wagin should overturn or any other casolity 
ould happin he won’t be responsible.’’ One of 
ese mirrors, including such items as “‘ sholoping 
end glasses & cutting ye scroops—£3 ; the coat 
arms (at the top) £6:10:0; 23ft. of glass 
rder 6in wide {9 . 4.0; ten gilt Roasors 
c\oses) {2.10.0”; cost {82:1: 6. 

Of those surviving, that in Fig. 2 is the 
rest, having exceptionally beautiful glass 
ruasters moulded, twisted and chased with most 

clicate knots of flowers. In a tall glass we see 
me of the 6in. glass border and the arms at the 
iop, but the gilt ‘‘ roasors’”’ are not to be traced. 
Though the Earl of Nottingham, thanks prob- 
ebly to the fire of 1704, was not able to display 
sach gorgeous specimens of the craft of his time 
as his colleagues the Dukes of Leeds, Devonshire 
and Beaufort, as even the Turkey merchant, Sir 
Dudley North, his taste was almost certainly 
more restrained than theirs. In every piece that 
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10.—STATE ROOM STOOL. 
A remarkable adaptation of the cabriole motif, and very beautiful gud stool. 
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NEW MASTER OF THE KING’S THOROUGHBRED 
HORSE 


LITTLE INTEREST IN 


SHOULD like to be permitted at the outset of my notes 

this week to offer congratulations to Major Fred Fetherston- 

haugh on his appointment as manager of His Majesty’s 

stud at Sandringham. The day after the announcement 

was made I noticed that the papers published what 
purported to be a picture of the individual who had thus been 
honoured by the King. It was not the new manager, however, 
who thus looked at me from the printed page. It was his brother 
who is, or was, in the “ Royals.”’ It is a trifling matter in these 
days and would pass unmentioned except for the fact that quite 
a lot of people would imagine they had been introduced to 
Major Fred Fetherstonhaugh for the first time. 

It is a good appointment in every sense, for the new man 
has ability and understanding of the big subject of the thorough- 
bred horse, especially at the breeding stud. He is very much 
liked, and he has done well as a Steward of the National Hunt 
Committee, while I am certain he will work harmoniously and 
successfully with Mr. Marsh, who trains His Majesty’s horses 
at Egerton House, Newmarket. The expenses of the stud at 
Sandringham and of the racing establishment must be very 
heavy, and I imagine that the necessity of economy has insisted 
on obtruding itself. Yet economy would not be constantly 
shadowing the schemes of manager and trainer were Sandringham 
and Egerton House turning out big winners year after year. 
This is just what they have not been doing, and Major Fetherston- 
haugh may be said to be taking on at a time when the fortunes 
of the two establishments are at a rather low ebb. The chief 
sire at Sandringham is Friar Marcus. He must have earned a 
fairly big sum in fees up to the present, and he has only to get 
a really good horse or two to make a certainty of the income 
being big for some years to come. Last season he had two 
colts of some class in Friar’s Melody and Friar, the one owned 
by Mr. Marshall Field and the other by the Duke of Westminster. 
l‘riar’s Melody has the distinction of being the only horse to 
defeat Drake, and on a later occasion he was disqualified after 
beating Tournaveen at Newmarket. Friar only ran once, which 
was when he was second to Drake in the autumn. He is trained 
by a most capable man in William Waugh, though the most 
efficient trainer cannot change bad feet and legs for good ones. 

There is still plenty of time for Friar Marcus to take high 
rank, and I much hope that he will do so, if only because the 
big revenue he would earn would permit of enterprise in other 
directions. Certain mares might with advantage be weeded 
out and some new blood introduced, but, of course, these are 
matters for the new manager and the stud exchequer. The 
King is so well informed on breeding and racing matters that 
Major Fetherstonhaugh is certain of every encouragement 
within reasonable limits. Hitherto the King’s horses, no matter 
what their intrinsic worth as demonstrated on the trial ground, 
have had to compete only in the weight-for-ages and handicaps 
of some repute. And as it is true, and always has been, that 
good horses should beat moderate ones, the King’s horses in 
recent times have not been returned as winners as often as the 
public would have liked. I have known the public to be acutely 
disappointed time after time. 

It is strange how very little one hears about the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. It is rarely mentioned, and even the book- 
makers find it a depressing business endeavouring to stimulate 
public interest. 1 suspect the public are at last learning a little 
wisdom and are disciplining themselves to wait until nearer 
the day, when the prices may be just as good as they are now. 
The reaction may not last far into the season, but I feel sure 
it has something to do with the present apathy in regard to this 
race. Then, too, the Grand National Steeplechase does un- 
doubtedly make a bigger and more insistent appeal to the 
imagination, and every week not only serves to quicken interest 
by bringing us nearer the day, but it creates some new angle 
from which the big event can be viewed. For example, events 
at Hurst Park last week-end may be said to have had an important 
bearing on the race. 

I really do not know what horse is favourite for the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. The bookmakers themselves seem to be par- 
ticularly foggy on the point and are only concerned at present 
with angling for bites from backers. Thus they angle by 
dangling and displaying four or five shop window candidates. 
They are Monarch, Roman Bachelor (second and third respectively 
in the race last year), Soldennis, Port Royal and Argo. The 
last named ran badly for a hurdle race last week, and he does 
not impress me much at the moment. You can have a longer 
price about last year’s winner, Granely, than the price he started 
at on that occasion—20 to 1. Roman Bachelor would seem to 
have the beating cf him on form. A year ago this horse was 
trained by Mr. Gilpin, but last back-end was sold into Mr. Gooch’s 
stable. The former trainer, who has been putting pen to paper 
for some weeks past discussing the champions of old, whether 
among men or horses-and the champions of the future, has 
given an excellent “chit ’’ to Roman Bachelor, and I gather 
that it would not at all surprise him were that horse to win the 
forthcoming Lincolnshire Handicap. Be sure that the hint 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


will not go unheeded, especially by the impressionable folk 
who like to have their ideas given to them ready made. I am, 
personally, very glad Mr. Gilpin was persuaded to take to the 
pen and so break into a world which he has rather detesied 
at times, for I have enjoyed his reminiscences, his sketches of 
history-making horses of the past, and his general summing-:1p 
of the horses of to-day. 

Port Royal, which was twice a winner last year, has the weight 
of only a moderate horse, bearing in mind that he is now a five 
year old. He is owned by a man who likes to bet on a big scale 
when he has made up his mind that he has a big chance of 
winning. One way or the other, therefore, there shouid be 
no doubt about Port Royal’s prospects. Either he will be 
backed by his owner and take a lot of beating or—he will be 
unfancied. Monarch very much interests the public, and they 
would rejoice to see him win at last, but I hold the view that 
he has had so many hard races and has been so often disappointed 
that he may not be equal to what the handicapper has asked 
of him now. Soldennis proved himself to be a very fast horse 
last season, and he is the type from which Lincolnshire Handicap 
winners spring. He stayed the distance when raced in Ireland, 
but he has not won over it in this country. There is a big gap, 
I always think, between the form in the two countries, and so 
I cannot dismiss a doubt of the capacity of Soldennis to get the 
distance here. What would be in his favour is fitness on the 
day, and I understand he has long been earmarked for this 
race. Speed is very essential at Lincoln over the mile. Especially 
must this be so with the big field which nowadays is common 
to the chief handicap on the course. A jockey must secure a 
good position at the half distance in order to be in a position 
to maintain the pressure. Otherwise ‘he is sure to be lost in 
the ruck. The first three of last year were always among the 
first-flighters. At the time of writing the weather is horribly 
damp and depressing. Even horses feel it and do not thrive 
in the conditions, especially the younger ones; but it is open, 
and that fact should ensure the fitness of those at present being 
seriously trained for the race. The candidate I like best on the 
form of last season is Roman Bachelor. 

Libretto, owned by an American and trained by Mr. Percy 
Whitaker, won a three and a half mile steeplechase at Hurst 
Park last week, and both before and since he has been a good 
deal spoken about in connection with the Grand National. He 
had a low weight last week and he has the minimum of Iost. 
in the Grand National. Therein I imagine lies his chance of 
success. He might beat better horses because of his advantage 
in the matter of the weights. He is not a taking horse by any 
means, because he is all angles, he is flat-sided, and has a weak 
and shelly look about his back ribs and loins, but he stands 
17h. and he can jump well, while he showed us that he has some 
very fair speed. Personally, I would rather fancy him for the 
Grand National another year, as at present he looks so weak. 
In one way he rather reminds me of Sunloch, also something 
of a “rail” and winner of the ‘“‘ National”’ in the easiest fashion 
under bottom weight, which at that time was gst. 7Ib. 

In the race which Libretto won the other day Sergeant 
Murphy and Taffytus jumped well, especially the latter. But 
they are both lacking in speed, which drives me to the conclusion 
that faster horses, say, like Arravale, Forewarned, Gerald L. 
or the American-owned Duettiste, would surely beat them, 
bar, of course, falling. There’s the rub, of course. I expect 
when it is all over only two or three will survive, and once agai?! 
that first fence will take its usual heavy toll, to say nothing of 
Becher’s, the Canal Turn and Valentine’s. I am writing just 
before the big steeplechase at Newbury this week, but commen! 
on it will keep, as I fully expect it to have an important bearing 
on the big affair next month at Aintree. 

Steeplechasing received a notable recruit at Hurst Pari 
last week-end, when Double Up, a good handicapper performer 
on the flat and a proved excellent hurdler, made a successfu! 
debut over fences. He won in fine style, too, after a most efficien! 
display of jumping, and in the ordinary way he should do well. 
His début entitled him to take a 12lb. allowance, or rather h: 
escaped being penalised to that extent. Thus the smart Kins 
Solitude was trying to concede that amount, but of course he 
had no pretensions to do so providing Double Up escaped trouble 
at the fences. All the same, King Solitude performed creditabl) 
in the circumstances, and he and Double Up are, perhaps, th 
two most notable additions to steeplechasing produced this 
season. I wrote about Herod Philip a week ago as the best 
new hurdler among the older horses, but he badly damaged his 
reputation by falling at Hurst Park, where, by the way, there 
were some tragic and decidedly expensive falls. I believe it 
was over-keenness that caused Herod Philip to take off much 
too soon at one-of the early flights of hurdles, and, of course, 
he landed on top of them and so came hopelessly to grief. All 
the same, I am sure he will make amends at the first opportunity, 
which I suggest will be at Kempton Park this week-end. The 


fall in his case may do good in the sense that it will make him 
more careful and a trifle less impetuous. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SAVING THE VILLAGES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir. -Experts, seeking to revive our agriculture, 
mig’ ‘ realise what has been done in several of 
the noorland hamlets between Manchester, 
Huc iersfield and Halifax. Take one parish 
whe:c the writer used to live. Six years ago 
it vs a dying district. Half the scattered 
homesteads were falling to decay. What had 
once been neat, green pasture land, or little 
plots of oats or barley, were rapidly going back 
to the moorland from which they had originally 
been won. Where cattle once grazed in plenty 
only 2 few hens scratched, or the land lay bare 
and <deso'ate. Only a few older people stuck 
to their farms. The young men had tired of 
the unequal struggle. The place was too far 
from the towns. It was impossible to get pro- 
duce into the towns in time for early markets, 
and railway carriage was so heavy that profits 
were reduced to vanishing point. In some of 
the remoter districts the tenants were so far 
from any means of communication that they 
depended entirely upon itinerant dealers who 
toured the district once a week, collecting butter, 
eggs or other produce. These men, knowing 
they had a monopoly, paid the lowest possible 
prices, until, finally, it came to a point where 
production did not pay. The result was that 
men trained to get a living on the land migrated 
to the towns. The women followed them into 
the mills, and from being productive little 
holdings the land fell back to scanty pasture 
or lay derelict. Then came the motor transport. 
To-day there are several organisations running 
daily services to collect supplies from even the 
most remote farms. The small-holder drops 
his churn of milk, his boxes of eggs or hampers 
of vegetables at the end of the lane or at his 
own gate, and motor vans drive up and whisk 
them off to market in ample time to catch the 
early buyers. Carriage costs less and profits 
are greater because earlier arrival in town 
means better prices. Small-holders find that 
farming can be made to pay, even on a small 
scale, and holdings which had fallen to disuse 
are being brought back to productivity. The 
result is likely to benefit the townspeople, 
because greater supplies mean cheaper produce 
to the consumer, and the settlement of more 
men on the land will decrease competition for 
oo in the more populous centres.— 
KS. 


A PARISH HALL BUILT BY VILLAGERS 
IN THEIR OWN TIME. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In the small parish of Wolverton in 
Hants, on the Duke of Wellington’s estate, a 
remarkable achievement has just been success- 
fully carried through—the villagers have built 
their own parish hall. In 1920 building prices 
were very high, and to build a hall in the ordi- 
nary way was impossible. Walter Watson, the 
estate bricklayer, hailing from the eastern 
counties, explained to the parochial church 
council how easily bricks could be made of 
clay and straw. In consequence a committee 
was appointed consisting of the village brick- 
layer, the village postmaster, the village black- 
smith and the rector (the Rev. E. Acton), to 
carry out the work. In 1920 the summer was 
very wet and it was difficult to dry the bricks. 
Nearly 3,000 were made, and the women turned 
out in force to take them to the building site 





given by the Duke of Wellington, who allowed 
the free use of clay and sand and also gave poles 
for the roof and straw for the thatch. Many 
were the difficulties endured until the wall 
plate was on and the roof thatched in; many, 
also, were the criticisms, but nothing disturbed 
the smile of W. Watson, bricklayer and archi- 
tect, and of those who worked with him. The 
clay bricks were well covered over with cement 
and fine gravel, with a damp-course laid on 
some two to three feet of concrete. Mr. 
W. J. Walker of The Park worked splendidly 
at the ceiling and floor, ably backed up by 
others ; the windows were copied from some 
interesting old windows at the rectory; Mr. 
Taylor of the estate yard made the window 
frames, and the rector did the glazing. The 
room is 41ft. long by 2oft. broad, with two 
cloakrooms each troft. square. The whole 
work was carried out voluntarily and was done 
after hours in summer time, and in winter by 
the light of hurricane lanterns. On January 27th 
the room was declared open by the Duke of 
Wellington, who occupied the chair. Sir 
Arthur Holbrook, the member for the district, 
made an interesting speech and congratulated 
the people of Wolverton on the effort they had 
made for brightening village life. The village 
blacksmith, W. Wiggens, made a fine set of 
iron hinges and a handle for one of the doors 
and is making a fine gate of beaten ironwork 
for the entrance. It has been all through a 
pleasing instance of what can be done when 
all hands work together voluntarily for a 
common end. The building is one that should 
last for a century or more, and is far more 
pleasing to the eye than the galvanised iron 
Army huts which disfigure many of our beautiful 
country villages —E. 


THE TURNOVER FROM POULTRY. 
The Final Results of a Three Years’ Experiment 
(1919-22). 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Last June (1922), in order to complete 
a three years’ experiment, I sold off my poultry 
by auction. These consisted of 981 two and a 
half year old hens and cocks of the following 
breeds : Light Sussex, Rhode Island and White 
Wyandoites. They realised, after deducting 
auctioneers’ charges, £243 5s. 1d., or 4s. 114d. 
per head. I was quite satisfied with this price, 
because I considered it to be their market value. 
From January to June all the eggs laid by these 
birds were sold either for eating, at their whole- 
sale market price ; for setting, at prices ranging 
from 4s. to 6s. per dozen; or placed in incuba- 
tors and the resulting chickens sold as day 
olds at prices ranging from 6d. to 1s. each. 
Although these eggs and chicks were sold at 
the above low prices, yet it will be seen from 
the figures given below that the turnover 
from these birds during the month of April 
alone was greater than their market value, 
and during the six months from January to 
June about four and a half times their market 

value : 
Setting eggs. Eating egqs. Chicks. Total. 
«6. £8; & os. -a. £ s. d. 
Jan. 120 4 8 51611 1518 6 142 0 1 
Feb. 129 8 41 
March 149 6 1 6 
April 128 811 81 
May 65 17 10 81 
June 1510 0 55 





£608 15 11 £89 5 6 £38413 6£1,081 13 
—F. G. PAYNTER. 


SLIPPERY ROADS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In reply to the letter of Mr. G. B. Barham 
on “Slippery Roads,” in Country LiFe of 
February 17th, I should be interested to hear 
of the method adopted in the North (par- 
ticularly Westmorland) to enable horses to 
climb tarred roads, as stated by your corre- 
spondent. Would he give us details? I, as 
well as every horse owner, would like to find a 
method of reducing the slippery road peril. 
After trying most of the non-slip shoes I have 
failed to find one of any use. Those with 
non-slip pads seem the best, but are bad for 
the horse’s feet, in’ my experience, causing 
inflammatory foot troubles. he various 
peculiar metals and surfaces that I have obtained 
from various makers all wear out too quickly 
to be practicable ; while the best shoe I have 
seen (a pre-war German one), made of some 
sort of compressed fibre, was wonderful for 
town work, but useless for country work, 
as immediately it was used on the wet land it 
rotted off.—L. E 


PLOUGH MONDAY. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1tr,—The shade of Thomas Tusser (Gent) 
must be rejoicing over Mr. Arthur Trower’s 
note in Country Lirr of February roth. 
For in the “corrected, better ordered and 
newly augmented” ‘“‘ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry ”’ that worthy gave an 
account of the ‘‘ Plough man’s feasting days ”’ 
with the remark that “ This should not be 
slept. Old guise must be kept.”’ The section 
dealing with Plough Monday is as follows : 


‘* Plough-Monday, next after that twelftide is 


past, 

bids out with the Plough, the worst husband 
is last. 

If Plow-man get hatchet, or whip to the 
skreen, 

maids loseth their cock, if no water be seen.’ 


These old agricultural customs are disappearing 
so rapidly now that one feels that when another 
three and a half centuries have gone the chances 
of the ‘“‘old guise” being kept are rather 
remote.—R. H. BIFFEN. , 


> 





THE WOODEN EFFIGY AT  BRAY- 
BROOKE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,‘ E. C. K.’s” note, December 23rd, 
1922, is not quite accurate. Walter Ledet 
was not “‘ Baron of Braybrooke”’; he was 
merely lord of one of the three manors there. 
Sir Thomas Latimer, who died in 1334, was 
not the husband of Maude Swinnerton. Her 
maiden name is unknown; she married (1) 
Sir John Latimer (son of Sir Warin, son of 
the above Sir Thomas), who died in Gascony 
within three months after the Battle of Poictiers, 
September 19th, 1356, and (2) Thomas de 
Swinnerton ; she died November 13th, 1360. 
Sir John and his three brothers, Warin, 
Thomas and Edward, all died without issue ; 
their sister Elizabeth (sometimes called 
Katherine) married Sir Thomas Griffin, and 
her grandson, John Griffin, was found heir 
to Edward Latimer in 1411. The present 
Lord Braybrooke is not descended from the 
Griffins (see ‘‘ Complete Peerage,’’ new edition). 
—W. PALey BAILDON. 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE HOME-MADE PARISH HALL AT WOLVERTON. 
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OLD ST. JAMES’S. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Since writing on St. James’s Palace I 
happened to light on the appended engraving 
in an old book shop. It is, apparently, out of 
some book, probably of about 1750, and is 
based on a drawing attributed to Hollar, 
c. 1660, now in the Crace, formerly in the Stowe 
collection. Its interest is in the earliness of its 
date, no other reproductions of the drawing 
having been made, I believe, till 1809. Its 
peculiarity is the showing of “‘ the Public House 
at Charing,” which is not in Hollar’s drawing, 
but does appear in a lithograph of 1823, faila- 
ciously entitled “‘ Pall Mall as it was in the 
vear 1450.’ Myers, who engraved this cut, 
makes the palace end abruptly to the right of the 
Clock Tower, which, however, it never did. 
But with all its roughness and inaccuracy the 
cut gives a charming idea of what Tudor St. 
James’s may have been like before Charles II 
developed Pall Mali. The artist must have 
been standing where Burlington House is now. 
—CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


ON MALAGASSEN ISLAND. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph that I recently 
secured on Malagassen Island, which is situated 
at the entrance to Saldanha Bay, about sixty 
miles north of Cape Town. The island, the area 
of which is about half a square mile, is carefully 
protected (together with other similar islands 
around the coast) for the guano, from the sale 
of which the Union Government derive a 
considerable revenue. The vast majority of 
the birds are gannets, which vary slightly in 


GANNETS SIXTY MILES 


appearance from the type in British waters, 
and colonies of a small penguin, the exact 
variety of which I am uncertain.—R. H. B. 


SMELLING POWER OF 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—With reference to the letters of Mr. 
D. C. Phillott and “‘ Ex-C.M.P.” dealing with 
the sense of smell of birds, perhaps the following 
experiment may interest your readers. Mixed 
with the foodstuff that I give regularly to the 
wild birds of my garden were certain prepared 
large crumbs of bread ; these pieces were first 
saturated with various scents, ranging from 
almond essence to a repulsive odour obtained 
by a mixture of eucalyptus and paraffin oils. 
The birds not only partook of this vile-smelling 
food but left nothing. The actual species 
included in the tests were sparrows, chaffinches, 
great tits, blue tits, robins, blackbirds, thrushes 
and starlings—twenty-eight birds in all. One 
is inclined to think that their wonderful sight 
has been developed at the expense of their 
sense of smell.—A. RoBINsoN. 


THE BIRDS. 


INSTINCT AMONG PIGS. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—Some dozen sows which were expecting 
families were being kept on the open-air system 
on a farm in Hampshire. A rough shelter had 
been put up for each, but they all preferred to 
share the same one. When the time for pigging 
down was about a fortnight off, the farm bailiff 
suggested to the owner that they should be 
forcibly separated. The owner, however, 
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thought it would be interesting to see if the 
natural instincts would assert themselves in 
an animal that has become so domesticated, 
and gave orders that they should be left alone. 





FROM CAPE TOWN. 


On the following evening, each pig by common 
consent went off to a separate shelter, which 
she kept for herself until the time for pigging 
down arrived.—-L. F. EAsTERBROOK. 


AN EARLY PARTRIDGE’S EGG. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—On opening a partridge the other day my 
maid found an egg, apparently ready to be laid, 


inside the bird. It is slightly smaller than the 
usual partridge’s egg, but has a good stout 
shell, and on being blown the contents proved 
to be normal. The bird was an English one 
and was shot on January 13th. I should be 
interested to hear if you or any of your readers 
have found a partridge’s egg as early in the 
year as this—R. Woopcock. 


OUR MILD WINTER. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—The following list of native plants found 
in full flower, and many of them even bearing 
seed-pods, may be of interest and proves the 
extraordinary mildness of the winter. Collected 
February 1st-4th: Aithusa Cynapium, Bellis 
perennis, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Cardamine 
hirsuta, Cerastium vulgatum, Claytonia per- 
foliata, Draba verna, Galanthus nivalis, Lamium 
album, purpureum, Lapsana communis, 
Lepidium campestre, Matricaria  inodora, 
(Enanthe crocata, Primula vulgaris, Ranunculus 
acris, R. Ficaria, Senecio vulgare, Stellaria 
media, Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Ulex europzus, 
Veronica agrestis, Viola canina—W. ANTON. 





A BEE FARM IN VICTORIA. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—This picture shows how a retired soldier 
who had taken up bee-keeping and had not 
enough capital to buy all the necessary apparatus 
neatly improvised hives from empty gasolene 
cases. Bee-keeping has been found very profit- 
able in Australia, where the tree and ground 
flora are particularly rich in nectar. As well 
as providing many a bee-keeper with his whole 
living, it is a most useful side-line in connec- 
tion with fruit-growing and other kinds of 
agriculture. The best Italian breeds of bees 
have been imported. In early days the new 
swarms “‘ took to the bush,” and flourished and 
multiplied to such an extent that the hollow 
boles of the forest eucalyptus in which they 
hived soon became the storehouses of immense 
quantities of “‘ bush’ honey.—Me_rt La Voy. 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


ITTLEWORTH, an_ unspoiled Sussex 

hamlet, casts the spell of its quiet charm 

over all who wander there — especially 

over landscape painters, who have left 

on the parlour walls of ‘“‘ The Swan” 
canvases that are the offerings of many a happy 
pilgrimage. The village stands on the Arundel- 
Petworth road, on the north side of that delightful 
little river, the Western Rother, which here runs 
for a short distance along the side of the highway 
before passing under the bridge. About a 
hundred feet west of the road stands the old 
mill, with the mill house a_ short distance 
away. 

In 1913 this property came into the possession 
of the late Sir Frederick Mirrielees, who, appre- 
ciating the beauty and possibilities of the situation, 
sought the services of his architect, Mr. L. Rome 
Guthrie, to prepare a scheme for converting the 
house into a modern country residence with 
grounds laid out around. Any existing out- 
buildings which were worth preserving were to be 
kept and the mill (then practically moribund) itself 
was to be turned into a sort of fishing-room and 
library. The house stood on the highest part of 
the site, with outlooks only from the south and 
west, the former being partly blocked by a high wall 
that separated the front from the kitchen garden Copyright. 
and orchard. The ground south-east of the house 
was occupied by the mill-yard, on the north of which was a 
barn and cart shed, adjoining a row of cottages fronting the high 
road. Much of the front garden was occupied by a carriage 
drive, while the open mill-yard greatly detracted from the privacy 
of the house. It was proposed, therefore, to screen the property 
by building a stone boundary wall along the high road and to 
form a forecourt on the mill approach, entered through an arched 
gateway. The old outbuildings on the north were to be utilised 
as a garage and stables and in the north-west corner of the fore- 
court a large porch was to be built, with a covered way giving 
access to a large hall that was to be added at the south-west 
corner of the house. Thus, by taking full advantage and making 
use of the peculiarities of the site, and by a clever arrangement of 
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VIEW ON TERRACE. “ COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
grouping, the several outbuildings were to be connected, and a 
gradual approach to the main block secured. 

Only local material was to be used in the reconstruction, and 
to this end an old quarry at Pulborough was reopened ; narrow 
bricks being used for the chimneys and old tiles for the roofs. 
Unfortunately, when the new work was but half completed, Sir 
Frederick Mirrielees died, and the scheme consequently had to be 
considerably modified. The structural work on the house had 
sufficiently advanced to make its completion as originally intended 
essential, but the interior suffered. The walls of the principal 
rooms, designed for panelling, were plastered, deal joinery was 
in many places substituted for oak, and a general curtailment 
made wherever possible. Among other work which was never 
carried out was the 
stone boundary wall on 
the east side of the 
forecourt. As it stands 
to-day, however, the 
house presents many 
features of interest and 
is a good example of the 
conversion of an old 
building (to which an 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury addition had 
imparted an almost 
depressing dullness) 
into a house of quiet 
charm and character, 
well harmonising with 
its singularly beautiful 
surroundings. The 
back part of the 
original house was only 
slightly remodelled, 
but the whole of the 
front block on _ the 
ground floor was turned 
into a large drawing- 
room with a wide, open 
fireplace in the west 
wall and a fine open 
ceiling divided into 
panels by moulded 
beams. The hall is on 
a slightly lower level 
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and has a ceiling of 
similar character. A 
somewhat original but 
remarkably happy in- 
novation is the circular 
staircase which has 
been planned at the 
junction of the new 
and old work. The 
central newel, intended 
to be of stone, is of 
plastered brick, with 
solid oak steps. Ideal 
planning is not always 
possible in work of 
this kind, where the 
architect is seriously 
handicapped by the 
arrangement of exist- 
ing buildings, and in 
this case exception 
may be taken to the 
distance between the 
servants’ quarters and 
the main entrance, but, 
bearing in mind the 
distance the actual 
house is from the fore- 
court, the defect is 
more obvious than real, and is practically overcome by placing a 
second vestibule between the hall and drawing-room, entered 
from the garden terrace. 

From whatever point the house is seen, the long sweep of the 
roofs, gradually rising from the outbuildings to the main block, 
is particularly attractive, the varying levels and turns saving it 
from monotony, and interest being added to the skyline by the 
panelled brick chimney-stacks with their moulded cappings. 
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Though the upper part of the back additions are of timber 
framing hung with tiles, the beautifully weathering Pulborough 
stone has been used on the principal fronts, which are of a simple 
and restrained character, a pleasant homeliness being imparted 
by the mullioned windows. 

It is regrettable that the untimely death of his client 
prevented the architect completing his scheme as originally 
designed, also that the laying-out of the gardens was not 
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TOWARDS THE OLD MILL. "CL 
permitted to be done under the supervision of one proved so 
capable. But, shorn and incomplete as his work had to be, Mr. 
Guthrie is the more to be congratulated on what he accomplished 


at Fittleworth. R. 


ARMSCOTE MANOR HOUSE 


R ‘corse to the account of this house which appeared in 





Country Lire for January 13th, Mrs. M. Stanton writes : 
“The John Halford with nt George Fox supped on the eve 

of his eighth and last imprisonment in 1673 could not have 

been the builder of a Tudor manor-house. This must be ascribed 
to his ancestor—also a John Halford—scion of the ancient family of 
that name who had been settled for centuries in the neighbouring 
Warwickshire viilage of Halford Bridge. His will, dated 1583, written 
in English in a beautiful clear script, is still in the possession of his 
descendants. In it he makes specific mention, not only of his house 
at Armscote, but also of pigeon loft, barn, outhouses, livestock and 
farming implements, and of several pieces of household furniture. 
Only a fragment, alas! is left of the great barn, which, within living 
memory, was still standing—a beautiful building, contemporary with 
the house, having three bays and three threshing floors. It zs well 
that such a house as Armscote Manor should be preserved and cared 
for, yet for those who knew it before its late restoration it had a charm 
which cannot be recaptured. One cannot sufficiently deplore the 
destruction of an earlier period when the windows in the front of the 
house were altered and the lower portion of the beautiful old turret 

stairway was done away with.” 

[With reference to the foregoing, the writer of the article says: 

‘ In speaking of the ‘ late restoratior. ’ of Armscote Manor it is necessary 
to differentiate between what was done presumably about fifty years 
ago and what Mr. Guy Dawber did, for, however much the former 
may be deplored, there is nothing but praise for Mr. Dawber’s work, 
which consisted principally in extending the house to the right of 
the entrance porch. At the back, all he did was to raise a modern 
lean-to addition in order to provide a bathroom and other accommo- 
dation. The old turret stairway—or so much as was left of it after 





As to the windows, the old lead glazing had been removed at some 
period long before Mr. Dawber appeared on the scene.’’] 





THE ENTRY FROM THE FORECOURT. 


COVERED WAY TO FRONT DOOR. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Ponjola, by Cynthia Stockley. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

BOTH before beginning to read Ponjola and after finishing it, the 
reader is informed on the wrapper by its publishers that the book 
“is in the great Stockley tradition.’’ From the sense of awe induced 
by so splendid a statement as this even a reviewer can only free himself 
with a struggle. Yet the thing has to be done; the book has to be 
read just as if it were any ordinary book, if only to find out whether 
Ponjola is a man or a woman, a principality or a power, a dog or a cat. 
For fifty-six pages we were supported by the necessity of making this 
discovery ; it then appeared that “ ponjola”’ is the Rhodesian term 
for drink, and we had to read the remaining two hundred and seventy- 
six pages without any support at all. Yet we must hasten to add that 
the book will be popular; for many people it will constitute reading 
not only without tears but full of pleasare, and to innumerable people 
it will presently give delight at the cinema. Every character is a stock 
character, every situation a reach-me-down situation ; but the Rhodesian 
setting gives a certain air of freshness to both, and—far more important— 
the story, preposterous though it is if regarded in the light of probability, 
is told with that sincerity and even gusto that cannot be counterfeited 
by anyone deliberately “‘ writing down” to an audience. Cynthia 
Stockley is not doing this ; her hero and heroine are her genuine ideals 
of what a hero and heroine should be; her sense of uplift is real and 
earnest. In short, Ponjola, though it is not art, is, we are sure, magnifi- 
cent best-selling. For ourselves, we retain two things out of it: a 
rather interesting analysis of negro psychology, and the hero’s favourite 
(but not, as we recognise gratefully, overworked) expression: ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll go hopping to hell!” ° 








Piracy, by Michael Arlen. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

WHEN we are introduced to Ivor Pelham Marlay, the hero of Piracy, 
he is sitting in his favourite restaurant, ‘‘ alone with his coffee and his 
God,” and suffering from a severe depression. As a matter of fact, 
this moment did not arrive until after most of the other events of the 
story, and ought really to have come at the end, not the beginning ; 
but gloom is considered very clever just now, so Mr. Arlen wisely gets 
in early with this depression and explains it afterwards. It was rather 
a reasonable depression really, having a discoverable cause, not the 
merely vague sort; it was chiefly brought about by the exasperating 
nature of his love affairs, which at one time made it seem likely that he 
might be able to make the best of both worlds, and then suddenly dis- 
appointed him. The curious thing, in a book where the author and his 
characters are so constantly striving to be attractive by sheer cleverness, 
is that they should only achieve real charm by the much simpler method 
of suddenly displaying a degree of idealism, loyalty and tenderness. 
Not that their cleverness is always tedious ; we have found a good deal 
of amusement in their paradoxes and some interest in their generalisa- 
tions about feminine psychology. But what we shall remember a month 
after reading Piracy will be exactly the qualities on which the author has 
laid the least stress. 


The Whispering City, by Gabrielle Vallings. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
PERHAPS it is that I have an ingrained purely personal dislike to 
such situations as that at the beginning of The Whispering City, where 
young Lord Le Battye believes himself to be inhabited by his dead 
father’s spirit, striving, with knowledge gained in the next world, to 
serve the cause of justice in this through his son. Be that as it may, 
though I enjoyed both the setting and the characters of Miss Vallings’ 
story all the way through, I did not particularly enjoy the story itself 
until the elder Lord Le Battye grew less omnipresent and the incidents 
of his son’s life and love occupied first place. The atmosphere of 
Hispafia, the ‘‘ Whispering City ” itself, is extremely well touched in, 
and Doijia Ilaria and young Le Battye and his mother interesting and 
living creations. The finest thing in a book very much above the 
average, and strongly to be recommended to anyone who does not 
dislike a complicated plot and does desire to exchange, even in imagina- 
tion, English fogs for Spanish sunshine, is the description of the last 
bull-fight of El Gouya, the idolised, magnificent, golden matador, whose 
life is strangely and fatally entwined with Le Battye’s. This alone 
would have won the book a place in my not easily won affections. S. 





Things That Have Interested Me, by Arnold Bennett. Second 
Series. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. ARNOLD BENNETT has less charm than, probably, any writer 
who ever existed, and would be very annoyed if you told him he had 
any. Other reviewers—so one is reminded by various reviews quoted 
by Mr. Bennett—have called this absence of charm “‘ efficiency,” and 
Mr. Bennett agrees with them. But in a volume of ccllected morsels 
like this there is little room for efficiency or inefficiency. One is simply 
struck by the absence of any charm—a horrible word, but every woman 
(and man) knows what we mean. There is a peculiarly uncharming 
attack on Mr. Walkley (who, since the Times has become respectable, 
is not even allowed his ‘‘ A. B. W.”’ of a Wednesday morning) which he 
will doubtless survive, and, among other excursions, more or less 
fugitive, Mr. Bennett takes us for two trips—to Unknown Southern 
France and to Portugal; but we had just as well be in the Five Towns 
—indeed, better, for Mr. Bennett would there be at home. But simply 
because of this lack of charm it is a refreshing book, like the draught 
out of a Tube station on a hot day. 


Kitchen Essays—With Recipes and Their Occasions, by Lady 

Jekyll, D.B.E. (Nelson, 5s. net.) 

MEN will read diligently every line of this book—recipes and all— 
once they have glanced through the opening paragraph which is spread 
cunningly as a snare for their attention ; and women will read it many 
times over, the first time through sheer interest, the second time because 
of the desire to learn new ways of doing things, and all the times after- 
wards simply to renew acquaintance with pages which are in every 
way delightful. Being a woman, and having arrived at the second 
reading, I quote from the chapter on Tray Food : 

‘“‘ Til health may be said to resemble greatness in that some are 
born to it, some achieve it, and some have it thrust upon them. Most 
of us have suffered during temporary disablement from exasperating 
trays with glass and crockery appointments so ragged and ill-assorted 
that no nourishment could appear attractive in their company. The 


whole tone of the day can be set into a happy major key instead of 
into a mournful minor one by the mere aspect of the breakfast tray. 
J For the mid-day meal serve, as the principal ‘ plat,’ a nicely 
cut and fried bread canapé some six inches by four inches and one 
inch thick, and on to this spread a thick layer of well-made purée of 
chestnut with a couple of stoned and heated black plums at each corner. 
On this lay several delicately cut slices of pheasant or turkey roasted 
or braised, and a little good gravy poured very hot over it.” 

I would like to quote from every chapter in the book—from the 
one which tells how Queen Victoria, being confronted for the first 
time in her life with a penny bun, asked, with Her Majesty’s usual 
directness : “‘ What is that delicious little cake ? ” to that other chapter 
filled with stories illustrating the comical ways of children. M.S. M. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


Two illustrated books have this week particularly attracted my attention. 
The first in order of arrival, Picturesque Greece (21s.), comes from Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. As its sub-titles announce, it deals with the ‘“‘ Architecture,” “‘ Land- 
scape ’’ and “ Life of the People,” and it deals with them by means of pictures 
extraordinarily well reproduced and equally well chosen, so that they give 
a very good impression of the country, not only of its ancient glories but 
its present-day aspect. Many of them are beautiful and almost all interesting. 
On the lighter side, a picture of a lovely Greek in an ancient national costume 
which might pass muster, save for the headdress, at the smartest assembly 
in London to-day, revives the recurring wonder at the permanence of fashion 
when the long view of it is taken. Racehorses in Australia (Constable, 42s.) 
devotes many pages of letterpress to the history of horse-racing in Australia— 
“Great Australian Horses,” ‘‘ Staying Power,” and other matters infinitely 
important to those whose interest in the horse is more or less a practical 
one. For me, behind no one in love of the horse. but as an amateur in the 
fullest meaning of the word, the many fine reproductions in colour of horse 
portraits by Martin Stainforth are its great attraction; whether I like best 
that of Cetigne, a beautiful bay full of spirit, as every line shows, or the 
chestnut Kennaquhair or another, I fortunately need not decide, since here 
I may turn the pages and see them all. 

Happily, nothing prevented the due appearance of Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s new novel, Desolate Splendour (Constable, 7s. 6d.), of which more 
shall shortly be written here ; and, in fact, the week was a full one where 
novels are concerned, new fiction including Miss Katherine Tynan’s latest 
book, They Loved Greatly (Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d.); Miss Mannering 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Pett Ridge; a book with a very attractive title 
from Mr. Harold Brighouse, The Wrong Shadow (Chapman and Dodd 
7s. 6d.); and a charming little story, Can These Things Be? (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.), by Miss Cecilia Hill. It tells of a girl who during the war 
was awarded a decoration for gallantry, not only undeserved, but where 
she had actually acted with cowardice. An engagement to travel as 
courier with a blinded officer and his mother on their way to seek a 
miracle at Lourdes brings her in touch, without his knowledge, with 
the only person who witnessed her failure. Miss Hill has developed 
her story on the simplest, perhaps almost the most obvious, lines, but there 
is something very charming about it—a restful oasis in a desert of much 
restless fiction. Mr. J. Storer Clouston has something fresh to say of The 
Lunatic Still at Large (Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d.). I wonder will the possible 
variations of title, or Mr. Clouston’s amazing ingenuity, or the increasing 
years of the Lunatic be the factor to terminate the series? Mrs. Frances 
Everard has yet another story of the East, A White Man (7s. 6d.) appearing 
from Messrs. Hutchinson’s. The Vanished Moor (Mills and Boon, 7s. 6d.) 
is a story of Devonshire by John Trevenna ; while in Don Cristobal (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) Mr. Ernest Goodwin takes his readers to gallant sword-rattling scenes 
in Spain. Miss Margaret Peterson’s Scent of the Rose (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) is 
much more thrilling than its title suggests, with a heroine who, at different 
times, is captive queen of a wild African tribe and a mannequin in a London 
shop ; and Miss Joan Conquest’s Zarah the Cruel (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), daughter 
of a robber chieftain of the Arabian desert, promises as much, or even more, 
excitement to her readers. Pauline (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) boasts a paper 
jacket with an enchanting picture of a square-rigged ship on a stormy moonlit 
sea, and is by Baroness de Knoop. We are assured that The Cave Woman 
(Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d.), of whom Mr. Norval Richardson writes, is no 
troglodyte in any material sense of the word, but a woman of to-day. . Novels 
reprinted are Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Starbrace (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) in the 
excellent uniform edition of her books; and Mr. John Oxenham’s My Lady 
of the Moor (Longmans, 2s. 6d.). Two other welcome reprints are the late 
W. H. Hudson’s The Book of the Naturalist and Fabre’s Book of Insects, retold 
from Teixeira de Mattos’ translation of Souvenirs Entomologiques by Mrs. 
Rodolph Stawell, both published by Messrs. Nelson at 2s. 

Sir Charles Fielding’s important volume, Food (Hurst and Blackett, 
12s. 6d.), is referred to elsewhere for the sake of its considerable interest 
to the agriculturist. Other books received are Wanderings in the Queensland 
Bush (Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.), by W. Lavallin Puxley ; Economic 
Problems of Democracy (Cambridge University Press, 6s.), by Dr. A. Twining 
Hadley ; and Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean, 
208.), edited by Mr. A. G. M. Hesilrige—an excellent book of reference, as 
all that come from the same house are, and more than ever valuable in this 
its fifty-second year on account of the establishment of the Irish Free State 
and the important alterations in the judicial Bench ; the names of all can- 
didates, successful and unsuccessful, in last autumn’s General Election are 
recorded. Another book of reference dear to many a reader is John Wisden’s 
Cricketer’s Almanack (Wisden, 5s.), the 1923 edition of which is just avail- 
able and full of most useful information. Two other books of an outdoor 
interest are Fishing Tackle (The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, 2s.) and Mr. 
Gerald Barnes’ Swimming and Diving (Scribners, 5s.), a very practical manual, 
of use to swimmers of all degrees of proficiency and excellently illustrated. 

Mr. Terence Gray’s And in the Tomb Were Found (Heffer, 7s. 6d.), a 
volume of ‘“ Plays and Portraits of Old Egypt,’’ appears at a propitious 
moment when the long descriptive soliloquies of some of his characters will 
be likely to find a more than usually gracious audience. 

The New World (2s.) for January-February has contributions by Maeter- 
linck and Tagore among its interesting contents. S: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SHOOTING, GOLFING, FISHING 


HARLES KINGSLEY chose the 

eleventh century’ castle near 

Weeting Hall, in Norfolk, for the 

scene of one of the most moving 

episodes in ‘“‘ Hereward the Wake.” 

There are now only ruins, in a 
moated enclosure of the park, of the stronghold 
built by William de Warrenne, and afterwards 
the seat of the family of De Plaiz. Yet other 
ruins add their interest to the park, for in its 
southern section is all that remains of the old 
church of All Saints, the tower of which col- 
lapsed in or about the year 1700, carrying the 
test of the structure to the ground. Beyond 
the park, however, are remains which make 
quite modern in comparison both the ruins 
already mentioned. On the north-east side 
of the estate are Grimes Graves, said to be 
the finest example of the relics of neolithic 
quarrying extant. 

Weeting, or Wetinge, in 1558, came by 
inheritance into the hands of Lord Latimer and 
Sir Henry Wingfield. The latter’s moiety was 
purchased by the Wrights of Kelverston, who 
held it until 1730, when one, Harry Cocksedge 
of Thetford, bought it. The Latimer moiety 
was purchased by the Fowler family of Brome- 
hill, one of whom was a benefactor of Caius 
College, Cambridge, charging the manor with 
an annual payment of {£100 to that College. 
After the Fowlers, the Tyrrells, Lord Allynton, 
and the Angersteins owned Weeting, and deeds 
as far back as the fourteenth century are 
preserved in the mansion. 

Bromehill Priory must be mentioned if the 
list of ruins on the estate is to be at all complete, 
for close to the old farm of that name are traces 
of the establishment founded for Augustinian 
Friars in the thirteenth century, by the pious 
Sir Hugh de Plaiz. Literary associations already 
referred to include also the fact that Shadwell, 
poet and dramatist, was born at Bromehill 
Farm, and his memory is honoured in the name 
of “ Shadwell’s Covert.” 

So much for the past; now for the present. 
Weeting is in the best sporting country of 
Norfolk, and the mansion in the Italian style, 
refaced, enlarged and improved at enormous 
cost, in recent years, stands in the midst of 
5,950 acres, eight miles from Thetford. Unlike 
most estates, Weeting has an uninterrupted 
record of the game killed during a long period, 
and the war years seem at first glance hardly 
inferior, in respect of the figures, to the years 
before and since the war, but when the details 
are examined it is found that the totals between 
1914 and 1919 are made up largely of rabbits, 
of which 13,545 were killed in 1918-19. The 
figures for pheasants fell from 8,874 in 1912-13 
to 116 in 1918-19, but they are rapidly rising 
again, and the bag of pheasants for the 1922-23 
season exceeds 3,000. In two seasons, when no 
pheasants were reared, over 1,600 wild pheasants 
formed the average bag. The Little Ouse, 
encircling the south of the estate for four miles, 
affords boating and coarse fishing. 

Weeting Hall and the land are for sale 
privately as a whole or in five lots, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The farms have a 
sufficiency of cottages, and the woodlands are 
well distributed and well maintained. 


A WALTON HEATH FREEHOLD. 


"THE Walton Heath freehold, Homefield 

House, close to the golf course and club 
house, with a wide expanse of lawns, and 
gardens in which are many specimen trees, is 
in the market. The property extends to 13 or 
14 acres and occupies a fine position some 600ft. 
above sea level, and on a gravel soil. A picture 
of Homefield appeared in the Supplement to 
Country Lire last week, the agents being 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Unless an 
early and acceptable offer is forthcoming the 
freehold will be submitted to auction at Hanover 
Square. 

On the same page also was a view of 
Chartley Castle, the historic and beautiful 
Staffordshire seat, which is to be let furnished 
for five years, at a nominal rent, by order 
of General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., K.C.B. 
A description of Chartley Castle was given in 
the Estate Market page on February 3rd. 

Adams and Glangwye beat of the Wye, a 
mile and a half of the best salmon fishing in 
that river, a grouse moor of 6,000 acres, and 
4,500 acres of low ground, pheasant and part- 
ridge shooting. go with Maesllwch Castle, 
Radnorshire, which is to be let furnished for 
any period up to three years, through the 


Hanover Square firm. The castle was erected 
in 1820, and a wing, that on the north, added 
nearly fifty years ago. The firm has sold Stone 
House, 26 acres, at Wray Common, Reigate, 
since the auction. Preston Deanery estate, 
Northampton, nearly 1,000 acres is to be 
submitted next month. 


BROCKET HALL AND CONTENTS. 


"THE sale of Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, is 

one of the items in a list, aggregating over 
£200,000, of transactions just carried out by 
the amalgamated firms of Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard and Messrs. H. and R. L. 
Cobb. Consequent on the termination of the 
lease of the hall by the executors of the late 
Lord Mount Stephen, Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lord Walter Kerr placed the property in the 
market, as announced in the Estate Market 
page of CouNnTrRY LIFE some time ago, and with 
570 acres the mansion has changed hands. It 
is satisfactory to be able to state that there is 
no truth in a local report that this seat, like so 
many nowadays, is to be converted to institu- 
tional uses. 

The house was built in the mid-eighteenth 
century by Sir Matthew Lamb, according to 
the designs of James Paine, and it became part 
of the vast territorial possessions of the Cowper 
family, including Panshanger and other estates. 
Lord Melbourne had the honour of entertaining 
Queen Victoria at Brocket Hall, and, in a letter 
to the King of the Belgians, Her Majesty was 
pleased to say that “‘ The Park and Grounds are 
beautiful.” So they are, and the sporting value 
of Brocket Hall, in spite of great changes in its 
environment, is still considerable and capable 
ofenhancement. The district, though so near 
London, is in the main unspoiled, and 
Brocket Hall is in every way as nice an estate 
as can be found within a like distance of Town. 

Lord Walter Kerr has now to dispose of 
the contents of Brocket Hall, and the auction, 
to take six days, will begin on Wednesday, 
March 7th. The catalogue will comprise the 
collection of pictures, among them the painting, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of the year 
1784, of George, Prince of Wales, with his 
charger; also Sir A. More’s portrait of Sir 
John and Lady Brocket, a lady’s portrait by 
F. Cotes, R.A., a landscape by Van Goyen, and 
examples by Kneller and other famous artists, 
as well as a pair of pencil-tinted portraits by 
Downman, and pastels by D. Gardner. The 
eighteenth century furniture includes a magnifi- 
cent pair of mahogany armchairs by Chippen- 
dale, with Mortlake tapestry covers; a set of 
eight, with seats in Gros Point tapestry, carved 
cabriole legs and claw and ball feet; eighteen 
Hepplewhite chairs ; an Adam carved and gilt 
drawing-room suite; and tables by Sheraton 
and William Kent. The old French furniture 
is of marvellous beauty, and the Chinese painted 
wallpaper of two rooms and a Waterford cut 
glass chandelier, and 5,000 volumes .in the 
library, are also worthy of special mention. 

Messrs. Foster, who will conduct the sale, 
have another noteworthy auction, that on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next (February 26th and 
27th) at Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair, for 
Lord Leconfield, when some of the rare and 
valuable items that figured in the Hamilton 
Palace sale in 1882 wili again pass under the 
hammer. Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and 
Garrard and Messrs. Cobb are associated with 
Messrs. Foster in this sale, and the catalogue, 
though said to be only of “the remaining 
contents,” is rich in fine old French and English 
items, with porcelain and a good many books 
that are worth consideration. 

Burwood, nearly 200 acres at Cobham ; 
Barton Hatch and 4 acres at Limpsfield Com- 
mon; 387 acres of Fawkham Manor,. Kent ; 
570 acres on the Medway, at Kingsnorth ; and 
a similar acreage of the Kiveton Park estate, near 
Sheffield, with building land and farms in 
various parts of the country, contributed to 
the total realisations already mentioned. 


THAME PARK TO LET. 


HAME PARK, to be let furnished for 
six months, while the owner is abroad, 

was illustrated and described in COUNTRY 
Lire (Vol. XXVI, page 90). It has been 
greatly improved residentially since its acquisi- 
tion by the present owner, and has electric 
light, central heating and four bathrooms, 
with six or seven reception rooms. Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. are the agents. The mansion 


occupies or adjoins the site of an abbey estab- 
lished by Bishop Alexander of Lincoln in the 
year 1138. The house is, in part, fifteenth 
century, and has a good stair turret and a richly 
panelled room, the work of Robert King, 
last abbot and first bishop of Oxford.. Thame 
is the place where John Hampden died in the 
year 1643, “‘a gentleman of the ancientest 
extraction in Buckinghamshire, Hampden of 
Hampden,” the valiant upholder of public 
rights in the matter of ship-money. 

Subject to private negotiation, four country 
houses to come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. at an early date are Bedales, 
Lindfield, a stone house in an old-fashioned 
garden twelve miles from Brighton ; Oldfield, 
Maidenhead, a house with oak-panelled recep- 
tion rooms on the banks of the Thames ; 
Wellingrove, a reproduction of an old manor 
house at Rickmansworth, with about 14 acres ; 
and Poplar Hall, an old Georgian house at 
Brookland, handy for the golf links at Little- 
stone-on-Sea and Rye, with 9 or 10 acres. 
five miles from the coast. 


SCARISBRICK .HALL FURNITURE. 


GIR CHARLES SCARISBRICK’S executors 

have instructed Messrs. Trollope and 
Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Hatch, 
Son and Fielding, to disperse the contents of 
Scarisbrick Lodge, Southport, by auction. 
The mansion contains an important collection 
of pictures and drawings, two early seventeenth 
century Flemish tapestry panels, cabinets, 
bookcases, tables and clocks, 3,0000z. of 
silver and an important library. 

Mrs. M. E. Salting gave two houses at 
Ascot to the Air Force Memorial Fund. One, 
Heath End, was sold some two years ago by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, and the other was 
Woodcote, a property of approximately 6 acres. 
The latter has been disposed of by the St. 
James’s Square firm, the joint agents in regard 
to the present sale having been Messrs. 
Chancellors, and the vendors are the Air 
Council. Gifts of residential property have 
not been common, and this of two in a district 
like Ascot is one whereby the beneficiaries will 
derive substantial assistance. 


HOLMSTED PLACE SOLD. 


OLMSTED PLACE, Cuckfield, of which 
an exterior and an interior view were 
given in the Supplement to Country LIFE 
January 13th last (page xvii), has been privately 
sold by Messrs. Harrods, Limited, at a price 
in excess of the declared reserve if the auction 
had had to be held. The freehold of over 
500 acres has been held by a Canadian, who is 
returning to Canada. Some of the land has 
been used for pig breeding, and the equipment 
of the farming portion includes a flour and feed 
mill and a bacon curing factory. The house, in 
the Elizabethan style, is well furnished, and the 
sale includes all the contents, so that the 
furniture auction, which would have followed 
that of the freehold, is also rendered unnecessary. 
The buyer, is Mr. Galloway, a West Country 
farmer, whose intention it is understood is to 
utilise the property for the purposes of stock- 
breeding. 

A small compact property in Flintshire, 
near Prestatyn and Rhyl, with a garage, cottages 
and 87 acres, is offered by Messrs. Brown and 
Co., Limited, the Chester firm having authority 
to divide it, if required, to suit buyers’ require- 
ments. 


A SUFFOLK MOATED HOUSE SOLD. 


FARL SOHAM GRANGE, and 40 acres, at 
Framlingham, a moated house, has been 
sold to clients of Mcssrs. Whatley, Hill and Co., 
by Messrs. Collins and Collins. The property 
has been known as Earl Soham Lodge, and it 
was the hunting lodge of the Duke of Norfolk, 
of Framlingham Castle. In the Paston letters 
there are two, dated Earl Soham Lodge, 1490, 
written by the widow of Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk. In 1547 Edward VI granted Earl 
Soham Lodge to the widow of the Earl of 
Surrey, who had been executed in 1546. The 
back of the house is supposed to be as it was 
in her day. It was before this a hunting lodge. 
Since those days it has been pulled about and 
altered in many ways. In 1919 the old kitchen 
was made into a library, and the old beams 
and the old fireplace were found intact. Itisa 
beautiful room, facing south-west. A brick 
front was put up in 1789. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE N.R.A. REPORT. 


HE report of the National Rifle Association strikes % 

more hopeful note than any previous document of recent 

years. They still fail to balance their budget, this time 

by £1,394, but as assets have increased by double as 

much in the same year, there is no immediate crisis. 
Since the turnover at the annual prize meeting exceeds £11,000, 
a loss of some 12 per cent. can be turned into a gain by a relatively 
small increase of entries and subscriptions. One of the great 
sources of financial weakness of this association is the prolific 
way in which it has distributed life memberships. Trading 
firms who donate prizes for quite other motives have the power of 
nominating free life members for every unit sum so given. For 
instance, the firm of Eley gave a revolver prize in 1904, and, 
having endowed all their other friends and associates, conferred 
the privilege on myself, so depriving the association of an annual 
subscription. True, I reinstated the payment voluntarily a few 
years back, but there are probably a relatively small number who 
have acceded to the suggestion in that sense which was circulated. 
In the report we read of the many-sided activities of the associa- 
tion in the promotion of rifle shooting ; this implies thousands of 
people who are brought into touch and who esteem the privileges 
of membership on the occasion of their visits to camp, but there 
is no doubt that many who would be willing to pay have been 
deprived of the necessity by the issue of an ivory badge. Taking 
a wide survey of the association’s latest review, there can be no 
doubt that things are on the mend. Differences with the War 
Office have been amicably settled, war staleness, which made the 
sight of a rifle anathema, is dying down, and, most cheering of 
all, the use of the weapon seems to afford pleasure in itself, 
the stimulation of dire warnings of danger to the nation’s existence 
if practice is neglected being no longer required. 


PHEASANTS ON PARTRIDGE GROUND. 


I remember reading in the Shooting Times some weeks back 
that the bag of partridges for the past season on the Orwell estate 
of Captain Prettyman had reached 600 brace, the writer who 
quoted the bag hazarding the suggestion that it was probably 
the best total which had been compiled in what all must admit 
has been a very mediocre season. And yet, I heard that the 
bag at The Grange, Alresford, had far exceeded this total—in 
fact, was 1,300 brace, with, in addition, 1,800 head of pheasants. 
There can be no doubt that, great as was the reputation of the 
Grange estate in Marlowe’s time, no bag ever made fully repre- 
sented the capacity of the place so far as partridges are concerned. 
Pheasants are not reared, hence they are to be seen all over the 
partridge ground during the nesting season, in the nature of 
things competing for the available food supply. Hipgrave, as 
he made clear in his recent book, is averse to the encouragement 
of pheasants on land appropriate for partridges. Their proper 
place is where the partridge makes no easy headway. If both 
are wanted, and the land is of the kindly, self-draining disposition 
which favours the smaller bird, the proper course would be to 
rear the desired head of pheasants by hand, so keeping them 
off the fields during the season when early-summer drought so 
often limits the supply of insect food for partridges. Such a 
policy could easily be put into practice by shooting the pheasants 
closely right away to the end of the season, the value of the 
extra bag so obtained covering a large part of the cost of eggs, 
hatching and rearing when the time comes for replenishing the 
stock. 

PHEASANT REARING PROSPECTS. 


There can be no doubt that rearing will be pursued on a very 
energetic scale this spring. Activity in this department always 
follows such a shooting season as the last, when abundant 
promise of a bumper crop of partridges was cancelled by calami- 
tous weather during the critical weeks following the hatch. 
Pheasant chicks not only got a valuable start during the final 
weeks of the spring drought, but their mode of life better fitted 
them for resisting the wetness and cold that followed. In the 
rearing field they have grass instead of adhesive soil to walk 
upon, with the ready shelter of the coops and foster mothers 
close at hand, and, finally, when taken into covert, they have a 
cosy playground in which to roam. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and we all know that last season was saved 
from utter disaster by the comparative immunity of the pheasants. 
The total of rearing carried out last spring far exceeded the 
expectations even of those who had taken some trouble to 
calculate the demand for eggs. The Liphook Game Farm, for 
instance, could have sold between thirty and forty per cent. 
more eggs than the number they had available, and this on top 
of plans which had been laid on the very hopeful side. No 
doubt, a great many sportsmen had already begun to realise 
that dependence on wild birds can be carried to extremes ; for, 
beyond a certain limit, they are undoubtedly a nuisance, besides 
involving outlay which might just as well be devoted to routine 
hatching, with its advantage of complete control over the resulting 
stock. The process of reverting to pre-war methods will now 
gain an extra filip due to the reminder that partridges are un- 
reliable as a stand-by and should, therefore, be supplemented 
by a certainty. 


RED HOUSE, BATTERSEA. 


The other day I managed to save rather an interesting 
engraving from oblivion and, perhaps, loss. It was an uncon- 
sidered item among a number of photographs and other framed 
decorations in an old gun club pavilion which had just been sold 
as it stood. Nobody saw any particular interest in the print 
inscribed ‘‘ Red House, Battersea,” and yet one has only to 
delve into old shooting records to find that its enclosure at the 
back was the scene of some of the most famous competitions 
with the gun in the history of English sport. To quote “ Blaine’s 
Encyclopedia ’’: ‘‘ The present lessee, Mr. J. Ireland, appears 
resolved that the locality shall lose none of its previously-gained 
sporting celebrity so long as the Red House exists, or its manage- 
ment is vested in himself. Here, on Monday 30th of June, 1829, 
the following we might almost say unparalleled shooting of 
pigeons took place in a sweepstake on the occasion of Captain 
Ross leaving town for the season. The parties were Lord 
Ranelagh, Captain Ross, Messrs Osbaldeston, Grant and 
Shoubridge. Did our limits permit, we might add to 
these other extraordinary performances of a like kind, but as 
they do not, we recommend the reader for a more full detail to 
that amusing olio known as Pierce Egan’s Book of Sports, from 
which we have drawn some of our notices.”” A place which offers 
the choice to gentlemen of going either by water or land, with some 
capital convivial evenings likewise, should to-day be a hallowed 
shrine; but, alas! its location is not now obvious, and I have 
not delved into old records with a view to finding it. Suffice, 
therefore, to say that after necessary repair the picture will 





THE MECCA OF SHOOTING MEN IN THE EARLY 1800'S. 


be hung where many sportsmen will see it, and these, if gifted 
with imagination, may repopulate the scene with personalities 
whose fame still endures. The engraving is dedicated to the 
above James Ireland by the artist, W. J. Calcott. Ferguson 
was the lithographer, and the printers Maclure, Macdonald and 
Macgregor. 


A NEW RIFLE FOR THE ‘COUNTRY LIFE’? COMPETITION. 


For this year’s contest in the Public Schools miniature rifle 
championship a new rifle has been admitted by way of alternative 
to the short model Lee-Enfield with .22 barrel and chamber 
of that ilk. In the course of my visits to schools I have several 
times noticed them using Parker-rifled weapons of the same 
calibre, but with the full .303 size of chamber, ‘‘ adapters ”’ filling 
the void so occasioned. These adapters are a reproduction in 
steel of the Service cartridge, and they are bored longitudinally 
so as to represent a .22 chamber leading by way of a smooth 
bore to the front, where delivery is made into the barrel proper. 
They spoke very highly of the device as a means of teaching 
the use of the magazine in spite. of restriction to a miniature 
range. Before shooting, the required number of adapters are 
loaded with cartridges, the combination being thereafter handled 
in the manner of full-power ammunition. Certain changes 
have to be made to accommodate a central-striking firing pin 
to a rim-ignited cartridge. The B.S.A. Company, to obviate 
this alteration, have put forward an adapter having the hole 
drilled eccentrically at the base end and reaching centre at the 
delivery end, accuracy being apparently unaffected by this 
departure from a straight barrel axis. At one time the War 
Office regarded with favour the new method of instruction in 
magazine fire, but some minor difficulty quenched their ardour. 
Now it is understood that they view sympathetically the initiative 
shown by the schools, and would like to see the system given an 
extended trial, as, for example, its use in the Country LIFE 
Competition. Those schools which have adopted the arrange- 
ment rightly claim that they should not be obliged to keep 
separate weapons for matches and our own competition, since 
it gives no advantage when used as a single loader. My own 
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experience of using it proves that it possesses only one disadvan- 
tage, viz., the difficulty of cleaning a chamber having so tiny 
an exit that the rag comes up against a dead stop. 


THE CULFORD ACCIDENT. 


Messrs. Nobel Industries have forwarded to this office 
a series of documents comprising the full text of Mr. Borland’s 
report, together with photographs, a detailed report of the 
inquest proceedings, Major Cooper-Key’s report to the Home 
Secretary and a copy of the Field article which, by inference, 
implicates Colonel Sneyd—wrongly and unjustifiably, in my 
opinion. I note that Mr. Borland, like myself, has failed to 
repeat our contemporary’s result. 


THE SERVICE CARTRIDGE FOR USE ON GAME. 


A reader of these notes said to me a few weeks back, ‘“‘ Why 
is it you never tell us anything about rifles? ’’ The retaliatory 
reply was that the subject had fallen into stagnation, the wave 
of development having been succeeded by a 4uiescent period. 
He said, ‘“‘ Well, what about the .303 Mark VII cartridge for 
sporting work?” There certainly is scope for some latter-day 
Samuel Baker to give us the same sort of sporting cum anatomical 
account of its performances in a game shooting country where 
it can be tested both for accuracy at horned game distances 
and for stopping power at point blank range in bush, and so 
on; but the task is hardly one for a person chained to the desk 
and seldom breaking loose for more distant excursions than 
can be accomplished in a couple of days. As a cartridge the 
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.303 has certainly had an interesting career. Primarily it was 
designed to be used in connection with a solid plug of black 
powder. Then, under the stimulus of Alfred Nobel’s invention, 
Sir Frederick Abel and Professor Dewar, as he then was, “ arrived 
at’”’ cordite. Cordite was once described as the most stable 
explosive in existence, since it had withstood several Press 
campaigns and the bombardment of a series of law cases. How- 
ever, it carried on, scorching the barrels in which it was fired, 
but certainly doing the trick. Then came Lord Roberts’ 
introduction of the short rifle and another Press campaign 
condemning what turned out to be one of the wisest changes 
in rifle design ever accomplished. The shortened barrel wa: 
alleged to involve loss of velocity and a corresponding sacrifice 
of trajectory ; but the War Office was wily, it used better stee 
in the action, and so enabled ballistics to be kept on the top 
limit. Even so, a new cartridge based on the Ross precedent 
was adopted, but meanwhile the pointed bullet had beer 
rediscovered, so jumping up the flight qualities of the projectile 
to the standard which public clamour had been demanding 
for years, hence we retained the handy little .303 cartridge, 
putting the champagne bottle enlargements into the cupboard. 
The war proved the cartridge thoroughly practical and efficient 
for military purposes, though still a sad destroyer of barrels. 
As a cartridge, the .303 exhibits wonderfully flat trajectory, 
admittedly not the equal of its American and German prototypes, 
and still less so of the ultra-sporting patterns; but the drop at 
sporting ranges is already so small that further deductions need 
a microscope to find them. 





RIVIERA LAWN 


OT for many years, and certainly not since the war, 

has there been such a gathering of famous tennis 

players on the French Riviera, and the later tourna- 

ments of this season will almost rival the classic contest 

at Wimbledon in the quality of the play. At the 
time of writing all are looking forward to the encounters that 
are likely to take place between Mile. Lenglen and Mrs. Mallory, 
the American champion, who is also the only lady who in recent 
years has come off the court with an advantage over the French 
champion. It will be recollected that in America Mile. Lenglen 
abandoned a match against Mrs. Mallory owing to illness when 
the latter was leading in the second set, but that at Wimbledon 
last year she easily defeated her adversary in the final of the 
world’s championship on grass. 

Almost all players who come to the Riviera for the first 
time find that the conditions of play as regards light and the 
nature of the surfaces of the courts are different from those 
to which they have been accustomed, and, consequently, do not 
show their best form at first. A general exception, however, 
to this rule may be made of players from India, and a notable 
example of the truth of this was the success in the early tourna- 
ments of the season of Mr. Noel Leighton Crawford, who 
was considered one of the three best players in India, and 
left the Riviera a few weeks ago with an unbeaten record in 
open singles. In England last season he did not do himself 
justice, and was obviously at a disadvantage in playing on grass, 
especially when, as happens, alas! so often, it was wet. He is 
expected back here now to take part in the ensuing tournaments 
in which the competition will be very keen; for among other 
well known names Gordon Low and M. J. G. Ritchie have 
returned to the Riviera, B. I. C. Norton, the South African 
champion, is expected at the time of writing, Doust is here, 
and ‘“ Philathlete’’ (Colonel Mayes) has already been very 
successful in winning the first championship event held at Nice, 
in which he defeated D. L. Morgan, Alain Gerbault and de 
Morpurgo, among other lesser lights. 

Lord Rocksavage was at first not quite up to his last year’s 
form, but has improved recently and will always have to be 
reckoned with even by the strongest players. He is not quite 
so quick about the court as, for instance, Leighton Crawford, 
but his service is usually much faster and more consistent 
than that of other first-class players out here. In fact, it is 
remarkable how rare a winning service.is among players on the 
Riviera, as elsewhere nowadays, and most people who come here 
for the first time find that a tendency to make double faults 
is among the other difficulties which they meet with until they 
are used to the conditions. 

Miss Ryan displayed that tendency to such a marked degree 
at the beginning of this season that she sometimes presented 
her adversaries with entire games in that way; but she is an 
habituée of the Riviera and has little difficulty in correcting the 
faults in her game. She was to have met Mlle. Lenglen in 
open singles at Nice for the first time this season, but was, 
unfortunately, prevent edfrom playing by a cold, and as she 
had been playing very well in that tournament, it had been 
expected that she would put up a good fight against the world’s 
champion. I do not myself think that there was, or is, much 
likelihood of Mile. Ienglen being beaten either by Miss Ryan, 
Mrs. Mallory or Miss McKane, or any of the other first-class 
lady players now here, among whom may be mentioned Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers, Mrs. Satterthwaite and Mrs. Beamish, 
who have been playing at Cannes. 


TENNIS NOTES 


Mlle. Lenglen is at home on the courts of the Riviera and 
shows greater brilliance here even than elsewhere ; moreover, she 
has a way of retrieving points and games when they seem to be 
in her opponent’s hands, which must be the despair of all who 
play against her. I do not mean that she is particularly good, like 
Miss Ryan, at playing a losing game. I rather doubt it, though 
one does not get the opportunity of judging ; but she has powers 
of recovering a difficult ball, of running to the back of the court 
with superhuman speed and tossing back a lob which has appar- 
ently passed her beyond hope of recovery, of anticipating and 
returning a hard hit ball by a low volley with incredible precision 
and accuracy ; and these powers are greater than those of any 
other lady at the present time. I have heard it said that if 
she met an adversary who could control the ball so as to play 
long or short, to draw her up to the net or keep her back at 
will, she would be beaten; but the fact of the matter is that 
Mile. Lenglen herself controls the ball and does all these 
things far better than any of her opponents. She and Miss 
Ryan form a doubles pair very far ahead of any other two 
ladies here or elsewhere, for Miss Ryan’s powers of volleying 
make her a better player in doubles even than she is in singles. 
She has not, like Mlle. Lenglen, got all the strokes at her command, 
as she seldom uses a straightforward drive either with or without 
top-spin. Her usual shot is a kind of chop drive, accurately 
placed, fast and of good length, which comes off the ground in 
a way that makes it difficult to return. 

In the final of the Ladies’ Doubles at Nice Mrs. O’Neill and 
Miss Tripp put up a remarkably good fight against their invincible 
opponents, and Mlle. Lenglen was able to display all her powers, 
as Mrs. O’Neill was placing and lobbing very well and was 
recovering some of the severest volleys in a way that was really 
remarkable. 

There is a great fascination about the tennis tournaments 
on the Riviera, as they always offer surprises and everyone has 
a chance, for the handicapping is acknowledged to be as fair and 
just as it is possible for it to be, thanks to the painstaking work 
of Mr. G. M. Simond, the well known and popular referee of all 
the tournaments except that held at Menton. Moreover, in the 
open events a man may, when his good day arrives, defeat someone 
who would be expected to be able to give him points without 
difficulty. 

As I write, play is going on all along the coast on innumerable 
courts, many of which have been added this year. At Cannes 
there is a new club, the Gallia, attached to the hotel of that 
name, and at the Parc Imperial at Nice seven courts are now in 
use and three more in course of construction, and these may 
justly claim to be the driest on the whole Riviera, a point of 
nosmallimportance. Play is possible on these courts immediately 
after rain, even when it is prolonged and heavy, whereas at 
la Festa, Monte Carlo, where there are at present only three 
courts, rain makes it impossible for days together. 

Monte Carlo is particularly ill provided in the matter of 
tennis courts, and this seems strange at first sight, considering 
the popularity of the place and the well known fact that there 
is there more money and labour at the disposal of those in charge 
than anywhere else on the Littoral; but the policy of Monte 
Carlo has been hitherto to encourage only gambling and, if 
anything, to discourage such outdoor sports as might keep 
people out of the Casino. However, I understand that better 


influences are now at work both on account of protests lodged 
by influential people and the views of the present Prince, who is 
favourable to outdoor sports. 


C. B. WATERLow. 
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